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EDITORIAL 


HIS summer’s Union Jubilee celebrations, which proved as great 

a success as we had all hoped for, are now part of our history. The 

two expansive (and expensive) Jubilee issues of this journal are now 
become, literally, back numbers. We like to think that this return to 
normality is reflected in our much respected Honorary Treasurer’s return 
to better health. In fact, it is not for us entirely a case of back to normal, 
for there is to be found in this number a quite large proportion of student 
material. We hope that this, following upon the new cover recently 
designed also by a student, may encourage others to submit their ideas. 

Tradition, which is not to say traditionalism, is of the utmost im- 
portance in the successful development of any institution or way of life. 
In order that this magazine may properly reflect the progress of College 
throughout the years, it is essential there should always be the con- 
tributions of contemporaries. This magazine has built up for itself a 
great tradition and it is possible to look back through some six thousand 
pages of nearly one hundred and sixty issues, forming thereby a clear 
picture of the famous men and great accomplishments of the past fifty-two 
years and more. 

We do not want readers of this journal in the next century to look back, 
in their turn, and find that the present-day student’s opinions and experi- 
ences lack expression in these pages. Therefore we say again what has 
often been said before, that this magazine welcomes the views of its 
younger readers. May this number perhaps stimulate a more active co- 
operation on their part. Let us at least try to earn the gratitude of 
posterity by bequeathing to them a faithful record of our own day. 


DIRECTOR’S ADDRESS 
SEPTEMBER, 1956 


HOPE that you have all had good and enjoyable holidays. If you 

were able to find a place where the weather was fine and warm you 

were lucky. The majority, I imagine, have endured showery, cold 
and windy weather which only brought one consolation in that it was 
probably more invigorating and bracing than any hot, sultry and ener- 
vating warmth would have been. It is hoped, however, that you have 
been refreshed by the rest and change, and that the poor weather has made 
you all the more eager to return to work. JI am sure you will agree that 
the weather this summer deserves special mention. 

I would like to give a word of welcome to all new students. I hope 
you will all settle down quickly, discover for yourselves the routine and 
customs of the College, and begin serious work without delay. Every 
student will find music a hard taskmaster, but the task is not insuperable 
when approached in a right spirit. 

As many of you may have heard, a revised scheme is starting this 
academic year for those students who are eligible and who wish to train 
and take the examinations for the G.R.S.M. diploma. Let me be quite 
clear about this point; the revised scheme does not affect any students who, 
previous to this date, have been accepted to start the third year of the 
G.R.S.M. under the old regulations, or who will be accepted during the 
present academic year for similar training next September. The old 
regulations will continue for two academic years until they are super- 
seded by the revised scheme. Those students who complete the third 
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year training and pass the examinations under the old regulations will 
be entitled to Graduate salary status as it exists at present. 


For new students and also those students already in College who 
will reach the age of 18 not later than October 1, providing both are 
eligible in other Tespects, the revised scheme will come into Operation at 
once, 

A draft circular, containing general information and also particulars 
of the syllabus for the revised G.R.S.M., was prepared last June and 
July. As this circular states, the whole scheme was then contingent on 


approval from the Ministry, and the Burnham Committee has granted 
Graduate status. Those students to whom the revised scheme applies 
are being given a copy of the draft circular. If any eligible student does 
not receive a copy, he or she must apply to the General Office for one. 

Let me now tell you some of the differences between the old regula- 
tions and the revised scheme. First of all there will be a change of 
emphasis in the training, which will be devoted to the practical and 
theoretical study of music and will not include practical teaching in 
schools as hitherto. The object is to raise the standard and secure a 
three-year period of training which will provide a musical education 
equivalent in essentials to a degree course at a University, but placing 
emphasis on the practical aspects of musicianship, which can thus form 
the foundation for further advanced study in any specialized branch of 
musical activity, 

Secondly, the conditions of admission to the new training are now 
well defined and will be rigidly applied. The training will begin each 
year in September only, and every student admitted must have reached 
the age of 18 prior to October | before being allowed to start. There are 
no changes in the general educational qualifications, but before admission 
a student must produce evidence of his or her educational eligibility. 

Thirdly, there are many changes in the curriculum and syllabus of 
examinations, which are clearly set out in the draft circular, However, 
I think it is necessary to call attention briefly to one or two Salient points, 
(a) Every student must take a keyboard instrument either as a first or 


ing. This is essential before beginning the special work for this diploma. 
(c) At the end of each year there are examinations. Before the end of 
the first year, each student will have an interview with me at which he 
will be given tests at the keyboard and also a viva voce examination. 
From this interview, together with reports from teachers and the prescribed 
grading examinations, it will be decided whether the student can pass on 
to the special training for the second year, 

Finally, when the G.R.S.M. diploma has been obtained, it will then 
be possible to attend a Teacher’s Training Course at an Institute or 
Department of Education at a University. This is not compulsory, 
but anyone wishing to teach in state schools should certainly do so, 
because it will rank as an extra professional qualification. As in the 
case of a graduate from a University, it is anticipated that the Ministry 
of Education will Provide grants for this fourth year. By arrangement 
with the Institute of Education at the University of London it will be 
possible for our diploma holders to continue work in a modified form 
at the R.C.M, during this fourth year, 





| 
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It is always sad when the time comes for College professors to leave. 
At the end of last term we lost four. Dr. Robin Orr resigned because 
he had accepted the Chair of music in the University of Glasgow. His 
new appointment is one of the two I held when I lived north of the border. 
We congratulate him and wish him every success amongst the hospitable 
and friendly people of the University and City of Glasgow. 

The other three professors : Mr. Herbert Kinsey, Mr. Frank Merrick 
and Mr. Albert Sammons, retired because they have reached the age 
limit of three score years and ten. Each of them has done a wonderful 
work for the College and will long be remembered by all of us, and more 
Srey by the students who were privileged to be guided and helped 
by them. 

Some of you will not know Mr. Albert Sammons personally because 
for some time he has been unwell and unable to teach at the College. 
His reputation as a distinguished violinist was international. Not only 
did he excel in chamber music, as an orchestral leader and a solo per- 
former, but he was also a great teacher. His influence has been far reach- 
ing, and at the College we are particularly fortunate because his work is 
still being carried on by his pupils. 

We are grateful for the long and devoted work which Mr, Kinsey 
has given to the College. He was appointed to the professorial staff in 
1921 and since that time a great many students have experienced and 
appreciated his wise and kindly guidance. 

Mr. Frank Merrick is a man with wide musical interests. The 
breadth of his musical knowledge and experience, together with a sym- 
pathetic understanding of human nature, have combined to make him a 
distinguished teacher. He will be greatly missed at the College, and 
we shall always think of him with gratitude and affection. 

Lastly I would like to welcome those who have recently been ap- 
pointed to the staff, and I wish them happiness and success in their work. 


ECCE HOMO 


Whisper, ye zephyrs through leaves of trembling yew, 
Groan, ye winds twixt branches of timeless oak. 
Mock, ye gusts that rend the fearful cross. 

And quiet thy painful purpose to its knotted fear. 
Anguish still weeping at the glorious bier. 


Yet no word sung, nor air moves on the breeze, 
No tear is shed, nor sob escape the lip, 

No cry, nor lamentations disturb the night 

For time is fled with timeless arched span. 

In ignorance of dolour : Behold the Man. 
Redeeming, denied ; 

Gracious, decried ; 

Merciful, defied. 

Let me not be severed from Thy sight. 


Stillness of the rocks, secret of the pine, 
Fragile molten moonbeams, sufferance divine, 
Let men grumble and let them curse 
Let them grab till avarice hide its purse, 
No truth akin to this : 
“My Saviour died for me, and I am His.” 
GEOFFREY TANKARD. 
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A NORWEGIAN FOLK COMPOSER : EIVIND GROVEN 


By CHRISTOPHER SLATER 


IGH up on the hills overlooking Oslo, in a small wooden house, 
there lives a remarkable musician with his wife and family. EFivind 
Groven, who was born in 1901, is to-day one of Norway’s leading 

composers, but success has not come to him easily, and the fight for 
recognition has been hard. : 

When J visited him my first impression was of a tall, slim man, with 
a keen, sensitive, serious face, blue eyes and greyish hair and a quiet, 
gentle manner. He at once bade me welcome, relieving me of my thick 
Duffel-coat and Norwegian fur hat (for it was January), and then en- 
quired where I lived and for how long I was staying in Norway, I was 
immediately made to feel at ease and at home. Soon we were chatting 
about music and art, and it was evident that here was no sophisticated 
musician, but a sincere and unaffected man, 

The very simple furnishing of the room into which I had been shown 
portrayed a characteristic of his personality. A grand piano was placed 
along one wall, but in the middle of the room stood a gaily decorated 
Christmas tree, and at the far end, a couch. A bookcase or two could 
be seen around the walls and, drawn up beside the cheerful log fire, some 
chairs. On the walls hung various Folk instruments and pictures. There 
were no ornate furnishings and it was not hard to imagine that every- 
thing was still very much the same as it had been when he was yet still 
struggling for recognition. 

I noticed, though, a large modern radio and tape-recorder, which 
Mr. Groven told me later had been presented to him by the Composer’s 
Guild in Norway. 

We began to talk about modern music and technique. 

“What do you think of twelve-tone or atonal music ?” I asked him. 

“IT must say that some of the music I cannot understand at all,” 
he confessed, and it is typical of the man that he would admit what very 
few eminent musicians would. By way of example he showed me some 
music by his compatriot Fartein Valen, who died in 1951. 

“His music raises great controversies here’? Groven said, ‘‘ and 
some people believe that he will still be played when Beethoven is for- 
gotten.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. “To me it is unintelligible,” he said. 

Groven’s own music is embedded in the Folk tradition of his country, 
and his life work has been to build an Organ upon which it would be 
possible to play Norwegian Folk music properly. As early as 1922 
Groven wrote a book on Norwegian Folk Music, but he told me that it 
took him seven years alone to work out the mathematics for the organ 
he has built. 

I was very eager to see the organ, so we donned hats and coats, and 
Groven led me to a hut at the bottom of his garden, where he built his 
first organ. It was not a large affair—two manuals and pedals—and 
with only one tone colour. There were stops, however, which altered 
the scales, and at the side a board fitted with coloured lights representing 
the notes on the keyboard from which one could follow the modulations. 
I found out that it was possible with the aid of the stops to play in the 
Natural Vocal Scale and the Untempered Scale (in which there was a 
notable difference between enharmonic tones), as well as in the ordinary 
tempered scale that is in use to-day. It was interesting to compare a 
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Bach Prelude played first in the Tempered Scale and then in the Untem- 
pered Scale, when subtle modulations took on a new and richer meaning. 
To demonstrate his organ more fully Groven played intervals and chords 
away from any musical context, and I was able to hear at least three 
different sizes of “‘ third ’’ beside the normal major and minor. I was 
also able to hear the difference between single enharmonic tones such as 
C sharp and D fiat, and between augmented and diminished intervals 
which in the tempered scale are the same notes, such as an augmented fourth 
and a diminished fifth. Perhaps I should stress that the manuals and 
pedals were exactly the same as on any other organ, and that all the 
changes were brought about by the manipulation of stops, or else auto- 
matically through modulations. 

During the last few years Groven has been building a new organ in an 
Oslo church, and recently Dr. Albert Schweitzer, when in Oslo receiving 
the Nobel Peace Prize, had the opportunity of playing upon the new 
model. He was most enthusiastic and was reported as saying: ‘‘ You 
have filled the cup with wine, and I have drunk from it.” 

Back in his house once more Groven played for me on the Harding- 
Fiddle, Norway’s National Instrument, upon which he is said to be the 
greatest exponent. This fascinating instrument has four strings tuned 
in fifths, similar to the violin, but has eight sympathetic strings. Groven’s 
instrument was beautifully studded with mother of pearl and in size, 
more like a viola. Characteristic of the music for this “fiddle” is 
the frequent return to a fundamental bass. There are no set notes for 
the playing strings to be tuned to, except that they are tuned a fifth apart. 
and the pitch of each string can be varied at will. The sympathetic strings 
are generally tuned in fourths. The music Groven played was often very 
rhythmical and compelling, but some pieces had almost spiritual quality. 

Mrs. Groven then came in and sang Folk music for me in the natural 
vocal scale, and the pureness of the sound made me wonder whether we 
have not lost something in developing solely the tempered scale. 

After having some supper in true Norwegian fashion, by candle light, 
Groven put on some tape recordings of music he had written for his 
daughter’s wedding. Composed in the old Folk style, the Harding-Fiddle 
has a prominent part, and I found this music entrancing. I then heard 
Groven’s 2nd Symphony for Orchestra, which had been recently played 
by the Norwegian Broadcasting Corporation, and other Orchestral 
music. Besides his Symphonies and Orchestral music Groven has written 
music for piano, organ, as well as for Brass Band. Later during my stay 
in Oslo I heard the Royal Band play a newly composed suite of his outside 
the Palace. Groven has also written the time signal for the Norwegian 
Broadcasting and enquiries have been received from as far away as Africa 
asking the name of the Composer. 

While we were still listening there were suddenly loud bumps from 
upstairs and a moment later Groven’s young son Gudmund burst into the 
room. He had been woken by the music and was determined not to miss it. 
Seldom have I seen such a picture of health and vitality as in this boy, 
and Mrs. Groven assured me it was because of the careful vegetarian 
diet upon which she feeds her family ! 

The music over, soon it was time for me to leave as I had an hour’s 
journey back to Oslo. Groven shook hands warmly as I thanked him, 
saying : ‘‘ Come back and see me again.” 

We said our ‘‘ goodbyes”’ and J hurried down the snow cleared 


path with the whole family’s friendly “‘ morn’a”’ “‘ morn’a”’ ringing in my 
ears. 
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TEACHING IN THE NEGLECTED AREAS 
By VALERIE QUINN 


NKNOWN to most musicians a deplorable situation exists con- 
cerning the private teaching of music in many districts. To put 
the matter shortly, in the “ unfashionable ” districts of London 

and in quiet country places worthwhile lessons cannot be obtained without 
a journey of about two hours or even more. Obviously young children 
cannot travel so far and for anyone it is an inconvenience, besides the 
fact that a teacher of music rarely has a reputation far outside his own area. 
Unless pupils live in a town known for its prosperity they have a very 
poor chance indeed of receiving even a fair musical training. 

Certainly teaching of some sort does exist outside the main centres 
of activity, but it is far more likely to discourage young people than to 
stimulate their interest in music, My own experience is drawn from 
East London areas, although I am assured by others that conditions are 
similar in the northern and southern suburbs and in rural places. Upon 
enquiry and search a piano teacher can often be found, usually unqualified. 
Singing teachers are more numerous and teach pupils from about eight 
years old onwards. I have never personally met or heard of a teacher of 
any stringed or wind instrument. Occasionally one finds the well-trained 
church organist who teaches the instrument well, but apart from these 
few instructors there are no Opportunities at all for organ lessons. The 
situation is the same for dancing, and the effect of bad teaching on dancers 
is infinitely worse than on instrumentalists, 

The general run of piano teachers in the unfortunate places men- 
tioned are old-fashioned in methods, or unqualified, or both. Most of 
them do not teach any recognized method of technique, nor do they guide 
their pupils in points of phrasing or interpretation, or of aural training, 
sight-reading, theory or general musicianship. On the rare occasions 
when pupils are coached for examinations these matters are considered, 
but there is no real system in the lessons. The same faults occur in 
vocal training, and the effect of poor singing lessons on unformed young 
voices I will leave to the imagination. I regret that I cannot discuss the 
treatment of other instruments, but I have encountered no teachers 
or pupils of orchestral instruments outside the strongly musical districts. 

The effects of this painful lack of proper instruction are only too 
obvious in the pupils. For instance, in a typical London Grammar 
school of three hundred girls, only about thirty are learning to play the 
piano at any one time. Of these, perhaps two can be coached sufficiently 
to play hymns at the school’s daily assembly. Over a period of about 
ten years some four girls pass through the school, who are capable of 
accompanying the items of a school concert or prize-giving. Over the 
same period six girls will be learning singing and no other instruments 
will be studied at all. Students of music, from the beginners to the 
eldest, show an ignorance of the most important principles, which is 
not in the least their fault. As a child I studied the piano for eight 
years without having the slightest idea that one’s fingers and hands should 
be held in a certain Way, without knowing what a phrase mark meant, 
or that pieces of music were constructed to a form of some kind, or what 
the difference was between ‘ Classic ” and *‘ Romantic.” 

All grades of pianists subjected to this haphazard teaching show the 
same stiffness, the same disregard for phrasing and the same lack of 
artistry in their playing. Examination remarks Say these things, and 
So do school music teachers who hear the pupils play. And festival 
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trophies continue to go to competitors from more fortunate districts. 

This lack of technique is not the only serious fault. Pupils have 
obviously not been trained to listen to aural tests with their minds. 
They cannot sight-read; intervals, ornaments, cadences and most 
Italian terms are a closed book to them. Even the most advanced of 
them cannot follow a score or transpose a simple passage at the piano. 
And these faults are seen in really talented students. At the age of 
fourteen or fifteen some of these badly taught pupils decide to take 
music seriously and find a good teacher further afield. This means 
that both teacher and student must make up for the wasted years in the 
short time left before the latter leaves school and tries to enter a college. 
Naturally, large gaps remain and the pupil may even retain a very poor 
idea of pitch or rhythm when asked to play at sight or do aural tests, 
due to neglect in the earliest stages. 

It is not surprising that very few students at music colleges come from 
these areas of musical famine. It is so easy to avoid the less attractive 
corners of London and say that there is no real interest in music there, 
but the standard and originality in art and essay-writing in many East 
London schools show that the children there have imagination that could 
well be turned towards music. If a number of teachers gave their 
interest to the less popular parts of the country, within about fifteen years 
an appreciable number of their pupils should have passed through a 
college and many would soon be teaching in the places where they them- 
selves had first learned music. In these days of generous awards for those 
seeking further education it is a pity to see musical talent wasted for lack 
of adequate teaching. 

The first step is to find a way of reaching an increased range of 
people, and the next, equally important, is to find ways of expanding 
our course of tuition. Giving a child half an hour at an instrument is not 
sufficient. If we have decided to become teachers when we have com- 
pleted a college course, our student years should be partly spent in devising 
methods of giving a more general education in music. If a pupil is 
obviously a genius at his instrument in all probability he will be a concert 
artist ; if he shows little or moderate natural ability he may never reach a 
good standard of performance. But any person trained in all the aspects of 
playing and theory will usually enjoy music far more and be of far more 
use to his fellow men than a technician. No musician can afford to be 
without a basic background to his art. I am convinced that our finest 
orchestral players, choral singers and accompanists are those with a 
command of sight-reading and theory and an intelligent understanding of 
the music they meet, all qualities useful to amateur and professional alike. 
So if thirty minutes are spent teaching an instrument, the same amount of 
time should be devoted weekly to sight-reading, aural tests, basic elements 
of history, if only to make it clear that Bach lived before Debussy. 

In addition to this, if a teacher has three to six pupils or more of 
roughly the same standard, why not organize an hour’s session with them 
playing records, showing how a composer constructs a piece, or simply 
chatting informally about music ? The pupils could regard this as part 
of their course, and the music they played would take on a new significance 
when placed in its perspective. As it is, the only chance most young 
musicians have of hearing and discussing fresh types of music is when they 
come from families where these matters are of general interest. Of 
course one’s time is not unlimited, but a little ingenuity given to these 
things brings a new excitement for the pupil and a greater satisfaction 
for the teacher. 
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The situation would be helped if a register of all our music teachers 
could be compiled and kept at a national headquarters, giving addresses 
and required fees. The existence of this might be made known by notices 
in local newspapers and those wishing to contact a teacher could receive 
information from it, helping them to find teaching near their homes and 
at a convenient fee. The main necessity is for us to have a contact with 
other teachers to exchange experiences and advice. 

At the present day there are probably more good teachers than at 
any other time. The progress of music would naturally be much furthered 
if we could reach larger areas and broaden the scope of our teaching to 
include all the branches of our art known to us. 


FANTASY IN DECEMBER 


All day rain has fallen on the shivering streets, 
On the passers-by and on the chimney stacks. 

At the walls and windows it rattles and patters 
And sweeps in driven gusts upon the pavement. 


Inside the church the candles glimmer 

Beside the crib with its figures by the font, 

On Mary with her Child and the sleepy beasts 

Beside the fitful brightness of the flames. 

Where the candles cast their deepest shadows 

A host of blossoms rise before the Christchild, 

A branch of bright holly for the Saviour, 

With violet and rose to deck his mother’s hair. 

For though December days grow bleak and cheerless, 
All the world. 

Puts forth its happiest flowers like lighted candles 
And all the choristers sing merrily to Jesus 

And their songs dance round his feet to make him smile. 


On Christmas Day the people come 
And sing his praise as well they may 
On Christmas Day the people come 
And sing his praise as well they may 
As in his cradle there they see 

The image of his sanctity. 


As they caro] and pray they never know 

How the candles dreamed a garland for the Virgin 
And she smiled like any mother on her tiny son, 
Living, while they slept on Christmas Eve, 

In lowly grace among the shadow-flowers. 


VALERIE QUINN. 


VIRTUS IN ARDUIS 
By L. J. Green 

OSSIBLY the most terrifying experience of my life was a musical 

one. It was the sort of thing that one has the most awful nightmares 

about, but which, one feels, could not Possibly happen in a normal, 
happy, sane existence. 

It came to pass, through the exigencies of National Service and on 
the occasion of a church parade, that Iwas once called upon to play a 
harmonium, 
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Now my experience of harmonium playing was somewhat limited. 
In fact, until requested to do so on this occasion I do not recall ever having 
played one in my life, or having ever wanted to for that matter. Quite 
naturally, therefore, I had misgivings which were soon to be realized. 

The harmonium in question was rather an ancient example of its 
kind, but was, apparently, always used whenever the regiment held a 
church parade—some poor unfortunate (in this case myself) being brought 
in to contrive some sort of musical accompaniment upon it. 

In addition to a harmonium the regiment also boasted what it 
fondly referred to as a choir, made up of a rather senile Quartermaster, 
two decidedly irritable old majors, one ineffectual captain, a somewhat 
ascetic-looking second lieutenant, the R.S.M. and two disgruntled bat- 
men—plus a bevy of officers’ wives and their sullen offspring. In view 
of what transpired I am not really sure which tried me the most—the 
regiment’s harmonium or its choir. 

I suppose the service got off to a bad start in that I played one verse 
too many in the opening hymn. [I should perhaps explain that this was 
not really my fault since in order to play this harmonium at all one had 
to work some sort of bellows mechanism with one’s feet, and, becoming 
completely engrossed with the task of pumping air into the wretched thing 
I lost count of the number of the verses. 

Having composed my countenance behind an outsize copy of 
“Hymns Ancient and Modern ”’ I began to play the chant for the psalm, 
This laudable effort, however, only earned me a look of deep reproach 
from the padre conducting the service, since he, apparently, was about to 
say the Lord’s Prayer. 

From that point onwards the service proceed in utter chaos, and my 
martyrdom was completed when it was announced that the regimental 
choir would render Vaughan Williams’ anthem “ Let us now praise famous 
men.” I have the greatest admiration for the music of Vaughan Williams. 
Indeed, who has not ? But whenever I recall what was done to his 
anthem on that Sunday morning I am full of remorse. 

There appeared to be a certain amount of reluctance on the part of 
the choir to commence their rendering, and after I had repeated the intro- 
ductory bars for the fourth time in succession only the Quartermaster 
took up the challenge—emitting a thin, reedy sound, not unlike that of an 
oboe. He was joined two or three bars later by the Captain, who started 
at the beginning of the work. Thus we had what appeared to be a 
promising canon. After this all the members of the choir entered one 
by one at different places in the score and at irregular intervals in time. 
To add to this rather unfortunate state of affairs the harmonium suddenly 
gave vent to a somewhat distressed, wailing note somewhere in the bass, 
which no amount of activity on my part in pulling out and pushing in 
stops could mitigate. 

In such a manner, therefore, was this nightmare scene enacted. A 
noble anthem transformed into something akin to an atonal canon 
cancrizans with an obbligato part for a set of bagpipes thrown in, while, 
in the meantime the organist appeared to be suffering from an acute 
attack of the St. Vitus dance. 

I hasten to bring this cynical narrative to a close, but with the follow- 
ing thought. Church parades are not, as a rule, very popular among the 
rank and file of the Army, and it comforts me somewhat to reflect that, 
though inadvertently, we did manage to enliven the proceedings to a 
certain extent on that particular occasion ! 
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MUSIC THERAPY AND MENTAL ILLNESS 


By MAIR BROOKING 


USIC therapy is a fashionable subject at the moment. Much 
has been written about its past history, extending from ancient 
times to the present day, and articles appear quite frequently in 

medical and musical journals dealing with current developments. Restric- 
tion of space confines this article to a few comments on what may be 
achieved under present conditions, 

The great majority of mental hospitals in this country suffer from an 
acute shortage of medical and nursing staffs. This presents serious 
difficulties in the way of experiments which require the attention of both. 
No musician can work in isolation. Success is therefore dependent 
to a very large extent on the co-operation one can reasonably expect 
from already overworked people. 

Music therapy is still very much in its early stages and, until there is 
a great deal more detailed information on how to use it, the chances of 
making a career in this field must remain slight. There is no discourage- 
ment in this for those who are strongly attracted to it ; but one should be 
prepared to work hard, to accept a high degree of failure and to make 
rather less money than might be expected from other kinds of music. 
Allowing for this, the rewards in using music to heal the sick can be very 
great, 

In mental hospitals the work falls naturally in two sections. There 
are the big groups of anything between twenty and thirty patients. Here 
activities are concerned with singing, listening to music and taking part in 
performances, using any talent available. Among other things this 
provides the raw material for patients’ concerts before the whole hospital 
—a valuable testing ground for building confidence and increasing the 
sense of “ belonging ” to the community. 

When dealing with small groups (between six and eight) and individual 
patients, the music therapist is concerned mainly with the conditioning 
of emotional reactions and occasionally, of course, with the straight- 
forward teaching of instruments, 

It is by no means easy to list qualifications necessary for the job. 
Certainly when working alone in a hospital it is essential to be a pianist. 
As a musician one needs a wide repertoire and, because live playing is so 
much more effective than records, the ability also to drive home the impact 
of many different kinds of music. In fact this often entails a degree of 
exaggeration which in any concert hall might be considered intolerable. 

On the psychiatric side a musician needs the same qualities as any 
other therapist ; wide sympathies and the ability to accept the patient 
as he is, or feels himself to be, at any given moment—exercising neither 
moral nor musical judgment on his behaviour or tastes. Carried over 
into the sphere of applied music this entails familiarity with many different 
kinds of music and a highly developed sense of ‘‘ what to play when.” 
Lack of either is necessarily a serious limitation. 

Conditions inside mental hospitals naturally vary, but everywhere 
the big fight is against apathy. Behind this one finds antagonism, sus- 
picion and fear. The reason is not far to seek. Anything new constitutes 
a threat. However kind a face may be, the unknown is feared. Music 
may hurt as much as anything else. We all know what a strong influence 
it can have on our emotions. What is perhaps not so generally realized is 
that with mentally sick people all these feelings are exaggerated—some- 
times grossly, 
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The great danger connected with this aspect of the work lies in the 
temperament of people drawn towards it. Musicians are naturally sensi- 
tive and highly strung. In mental hospitals tragedy is commonplace. 
It is also a commonplace among doctors and nurses that once you allow 
your personal sympathies to become involved with a patient you can no 
longer help him. This is perhaps the hardest lesson of all to learn. 

Looking forward to the time when music therapy will be an accepted 
professional job, it is well to require certain conditions to be fulfilled 
before starting work in any hospital. 

In this light it is an absolute necessity to call nothing therapy which 
is not directly prescribed and controlled by doctors. Since the work makes 
great demands on nervous energy one must refuse to be drawn into the 
entertainment side of life in the hospital, unless adequate help is forth- 
coming. The final point is that first class equipment is essential. Without 
it you will be wasting not only your own time but also causing very real 
distress to patients who are often in an extremely sensitive state. Without 
a music room you are likewise sadly reducing any chances of success. 

Music is a re-creative force whose potentialities have hardly begun 
to be realized. Anyone who is willing to accept the challenge will discover 
a new world limited only by his own skill and imagination, But, equally, 
a searchlight blazes on personal weaknesses. It is impossible to divorce 
personality from the content of the music. This may seem a trite restate- 
ment of fact but one’s own deficiencies both in music and personality 
are reflected, often with embarrassing faithfulness, in the reactions of 
patients. 

Nevertheless, whatever the failure or success, a music therapist is 
only one in a team effort. Music has to find its own place among all the 
other treatments and influences to which every patient is subject. If any 
of us, as musicians, can play even a small part in Trudeau’s ideal—‘ to 
cure sometimes, to relieve often, to comfort always —we can surely 
feel that this is work to which the least and greatest among us can give 
the best that we have. 


ON BEING A FRESHER 


It’s grand to come to College, 
And feel that we are part 

Of this famous institution 
Where the best musicians start. 


We’re issued with a time sheet, 
We have to rush around, 

To seek out our professors 

From the top floor to the ground. 


The door knobs are a trial, 

We turn them left and right, 
Professors call out loudly, 

Then we push with all our might. 


It’s strange to be a Fresher, 

But we’ve all to make a start, 

And we know we’re going to like it, 
So we’ll try and play our part. 


VALERIE M. B. TAYLOR. 
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ALBERT SAMMONS 


By GEOFFREY TANKARD 


T was with intense regret that College bade farewell to that grand 
I old trooper Albert Sammons, who, with his simple, affectionate 
sincerity had made himself so friendly a part of College life. 

From humble beginnings, with little schooling or opportunity, 
Sammons rose to the foremost position in the country as a virtuoso, 
interpretive artist and violin teacher. 

Nobody who heard him play the Elgar Concerto, which he performed 
in public over 100 times, will forget the terrific opening, which literally 
sent cold shivers down the spine. The nobility, warmth and spontaneity 
of his inspiration in this work was unique. After a particularly moving 
performance in the Queen’s Hall, Sir Edward Elgar presented Sammons 
with his bow. Sammons’s playing of the Delius Concerto, the three Sonatas 
and the early “ Légende” were in the highest degree evocative with 
supernal radiance and spiritual glow. His Brahms was dignified, power- 
ful and lyrical. In his conceptions Sammons expressed alike spaciousness 
of design and metaphysical vision. There was always time for every 
effect to “tell.” In his earliest gramophone records he was a trans- 
cendental technician of great dash : but it was in the last fifteen years of 
his distinguished concert career, in the interpretation of concertos and 
sonatas, that he most fully revealed himself and poured out the overflowing 
warmth of his spontaneous musical temperament. 

As a man he is simple (almost enigmatically so when one remembers 
the subtle artist which is so curiously and shyly hidden within him), 
He has no use for “ swank ” or show-business and is embarrassed by them. 
An admirer once presented him with an expensive fur-lined coat with an 
Astrakhan collar, but Albert’s simple modesty forbad him to wear it. He 
was more at home in easy-fitting everyday clothing. There was something 
of the bandsman about his style and gait which made him all the more 
approachable and human. 

But Sammons has a mind of his own—let no man try and push him 
around—for in a “‘couple of shakes” he is quite ready to down his 
precious violin and square-up with formidable fists and arms, which 
were, until a very few years ago, like tempered steel. 

He has a ready wit and down-to-earth humour. To sit beside him 
in a train is to be kept in “tucks” of laughter, so entertaining is he 
with quips, anecdotes, aphorisms, gossip (lively, but never malicious), 
in a railway train is to be kept in “ tucks” of laughter, so entertaining 
is he with quips, anecdotes, aphorisms, gossip (lively, but never malicious), 
and practical, native humour, lit up often unexpectedly by the most 
penetrating perception. 

And how he loves a story against himself !_ He never tires of enjoy- 
ing the remark of the headmaster of a famous boys’ school, who said 
after hearing four violin and piano sonatas : ‘Don’t you think they stood 
it rather well ?” 

Sammons never felt or understood jealousy, and his natural generosity 
of mind won him a host of friends. In one year he actually played at more 
charity concerts without remuneration than for professional fees. 
(Whether he should have been asked to is quite another matter.) 

His playing has been highly praised by many of the world’s foremost 
composers, conductors, critics, pianists and rival violinists. 

One of his greatest charms is that he has time for everybody. No- 
body, who seeks his advice or help, asks in vain. He is especially 
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charming with toddlers and they take to him with equal felicity. 

Sammons was a devoted and enthusiastic worker, throwing himself 
into everything he undertook with complete abandon. Practising, re- 
hearsing for a concert (which was always most thorough), digging the 
garden, swimming, golf, bridge, whist, chess or solving cross-word 
puzzles, he did with equal determination and almost fanatical zeal. 
It is this quality of absorption, with a hint of humour, this sense of pro- 
found concentration which helped him to his position of eminence and 
kept him there for thirty-five years. 

There is no space to refer to his long list of successes, but perhaps a 
few simple facts would cover some of the events. 

He was born in 1886 in London, ran away from home as a young 
boy and never went back. He earned his living from being twelve 
years old by playing in theatre bands, afterwards walking to his lodgings 
in the middle of the night, rather scared. Music came to him the hard 
way, by doing, practising, listening and watching other players ; picking 
up tips, learning from conductors ; saving a few shillings to spend on 
music, on a few lessons, or for a better violin or bow. 

In 1909 he was leader of Sir Thomas Beecham’s Orchestra ; in 
1910 leader at Covent Garden ; 1911 of London String Quartet ; 1913 
leader of the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra ; 1918 of London Chamber 
Music Players. He has played under many great conductors as leader 
and soloist. 

During World War I he served with the Grenadier Guards and it 
was here that he met the Australian pianist William Murdoch, with whom 
he formed a distinguished partnership which lasted for over twenty years. 
After the illness of Mr. Murdoch, the writer had the honour of acting as 
his partner in well over two hundred recitals, playing a repertoire of nearly 
forty sonatas. It was perhaps unfortunate that he turned down several 
offers of foreign tours, though their loss was England’s gain. 

Sammons was appointed professor of the R.C.M. in May, 1939, 
since when he did invaluable work in passing on his gifts. Amongst his 
best-known pupils are : Alan Loveday, Manoug Parikian, Sam Kutcher, 
Hugh Bean, Ivry Gitlis, Thomas Matthews, Mary Carter, Tessa Robins, 
Anthony Howard, Gillian Eastwood, Michael Jones, Igor Ozim, In 
addition to these players many notable pupils are playing with the Hallé, 
B.B.C., London Symphony, Philharmonia, Covent Garden, Liverpool 
and Scottish National Orchestras. 

His publications include : Secret of Fine Technique, Phantasy String 
Quartet (winning the Cobbett Prize), Violin Studies, Two books of 
Virtuoso Studies and more than 30 violin solos. 

Sammons has given the first public performance of works by Elgar, 
Delius, Dyson, Ireland, Goossens, Frank Bridge, Howells and many 
others. 

He has played in Sonatas with Mark Hambourg, Gerald Moore, 
Lamond, Sir Malcolm Sargent, Sapellinkoff, Kathleen Long, Eileen 
Joyce, Safonov and others. 

In 1944 he was awarded the C.B.E.; in 1944, F.R.C.M.; and in 
1954 Hon. R.A.M. He performed before many Royalties and crowned 
heads at Windsor Castle and elsewhere. Mr. Sammons has now retired 
to the coast with his wife (daughter of Alfred and Ethel Hobday). 

The staff and students of College, past and present, wish them well 
and express deepest sympathy with his sufferings. May the air of his 
beloved Midd leton-on-Sea help to repair his body ! Happily his morale 
needs no such aid. 
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ALAN LOVEDAY writes :— 


Before my first meeting with Albert Sammons, I was somewhat in 
awe and trepidation of the great maestro about whom I had heard 
so much ; but how wonderful to meet, as well as Britain’s greatest violinist 
so kind, warm-hearted and humorous a man. I was indeed lucky to have 
such a person as my professor. He could be said to have founded a 
school of violin playing, as nearly all the prominent violinists in England 
to-day have at sometime or another had Jessons from him. 

Wherever I play in England musicians ask me “‘ How’s Albert ?” 
and follow up with the remark ‘‘ He is the nicest chap I know.” It is 
difficult for me as a former pupil writing a tribute to his professor, not 
to sound too biassed, and yet give the right impression to readers who 
may not know him. To be more objective, here are two other opinions, - 
Firstly that of Fritz Kreisler, who was asked during the ’20s to come to 
England to play the Elgar concerto, and refused, saying : ‘‘ Why should I 
come, when you have Albert Sammons ?” Secondly, Jascha Heifetz, 
when he was here recently to record the Elgar, told musicians “‘ I am only 
making this recording because Albert has refused.” At this time, Albert 
felt he could no longer do justice to the work because of his advancing 
years, an opinion, I might add, shared only by himself. This overriding 
modesty, and the fact of being English when this was not JSashionable 
for a violinist, might have been disastrous for a lesser man ; SO it is re- 
markable indeed for a musician who has never toured abroad (although 
repeatedly asked to do so), to have a world-wide reputation. He has 
also helped to make British music more popular abroad (his recording 
of the Delius violin concerto sold many times more copies in America 
than in England). 

His work in the R.C.M. will never be forgotten for the valuable 
tuition he gave not only to violinists, but also to ensemble players. I 
think room 52 has very nostalgic memories, and I, for one, always 
associate it with Albert Sammons, 

Perhaps people do not realize what it must be like to be a violinist 
and yet accept the fact that, through illness, it is no longer possible to 
take up the bow. However, he will never be without an enormous number 
of friends who I am sure will be with me in wishing him well in his retire- 
ment. Good luck, Albert ! 


HuGu BEAN writes :— 


It is my pleasure and privilege to add a personal footnote to this 
tribute to Mr. Sammons. Since 1938 I have been a pupil of his and 
through his painstaking and expert tuition I have since been able to 
realize the depth and sympathy of his character quite apart from his 
unparalleled knowledge of music and musicians. 

At such times as I have been studying and performing abroad I 
have been impressed by the great esteem with which the name of Albert 
Sammons is held, although he himself has rarely left these shores. Indeed, 
warm personal tributes to Mr. Sammons were paid by no lesser personali- 
ties than Fritz Kreisler and Jascha Heifetz, on the occasions when I 
have been privileged to meet those great artists, 

My thoughts go back to a winter’s evening many years ago when as 
an unknown boy of nine he granted me an audition at a time when he was 
at the peak of his career and enjoying a world-wide reputation. This 
occasion shows the greatness of the man and the admiration I felt towards 
him on that memorable evening I have never lost. 
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I therefore welcome this opportunity to give personal thanks and 
to express my sincere appreciation of all that Mr. Sammons means to me 
and to record my very great admiration for him both as a man and a 
musician. I am convinced that he will live in the minds of his pupils 
and indeed the whole of the musical public as England’s greatest violinist 
and an outstanding and gifted teacher who gave so generously of himself 
and of his vast knowledge to help those attempting to follow his footsteps. 

May he enjoy many long and happy days in the retirement he so 
richly deserves. 

The following is an extract from an article entitled “Ars inter Arma” 
which I was invited to contribute to the 1946-1 issue of this journal —Eviror. 

Before passing-out of H.M.S. “ King Alfred’ at Christmas, 1939, 
I had been able to arrange a full-length recital by Albert Sammons, with 
whom [ had the inestimable pleasure of collaborating. He played the 
César Franck and Bach E major Sonatas, as well as several solos of the 
hyphenated Kreisler type. Though out of practice and without time 
for any adequate rehearsal, the combined influences of an audience at a 
high pitch of expectancy and of such a great artist as Albert Sammons 
led me to play better than I had ever felt capable of doing. It was a most 
exciting evening and I hope Albert Sammons may sometimes recall the 
occasion with equal delight, for that crowded audience certainly rose to 
him in no uncertain manner. He may be amused to learn now that there 
was, for me, a rather embarrassing contretemps in connection with his 
visit. Owing to the announcement over the ship’s loud speakers having 
been somewhat garbled, the impression got around that we were in for a 
‘“Grand Hotel” evening with Albert Sandler. I had to run around 
putting the matter right and must record, with some sorrow, that my 
more frivolous-minded shipmates could not understand my concern. 

Albert Sammons came in answer to my call not only without fee, 
but refusing also to accept any expenses. That was a fine gesture at a 
time when no organizations had yet got going and whilst there was much 
talk of a phoney war—a term we could scarcely be expected to appreciate, 
seeing the heavy losses the navy was sustaining at sea. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO 


THE LATE WILLIAM Y. HURLSTONE 
Born January 7, 1876, died May 30, 1906 


F Hurlstone had been merely an acquaintance of the writer, it would 
have been an easier task to put into words some slight tribute to his 
genius as a musician, and to attempt an appreciation of the personality 
which drew all men to himasaman. The very fact of a close companion- 
ship with him—a companionship which dated back to the years when 
we were both boys—now makes it a hard matter to write dispassionately. 
Hurlstone came of an artistic stock—his grandfather was President 
of the Royal Society of British Artists—and his interest in every phase of 
art-work was of a deeper nature than is generally the case with musicians. 
A broad, well-balanced mind, logical beyond his years, made him friends 
with men of widely diverse temperaments. He would converse as readily 
of Dickens as of Bach, and of Herbert Spencer as of Beethoven and 
Brahms. | 
To those who knew him best he was a true, affectionate friend— 
to others a charming acquaintance, to be cultivated on any and every 
occasion. A kind critic, but one who had no tolerance for work unin- 
spired by high ideals—and a man as modest as he was clever. 
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We are beginning to realize, now-a-days, that infant precocity does 
not necessarily count for much ; and that though in some cases, it may 
be significant of mature greatness, it may as easily mean very little. 
However, as a child, Hurlstone gave promise of brilliant things, and be- 
tween the ages of nine and twelve wrote two or three books of pianoforte 
sonatas, pieces for violin and pianoforte, violoncello and pianoforte, 
pianoforte duets and many other works which—though naturally boyish 
and imitative of Haydn and Mozart—sowed the seeds that in due time 
were to yield such a ripe harvest of singularly mature and well-balanced 
compositions. 

One has but to recall the Symphonic ‘‘ Fantasie—Variations on a 
Swedish air,”’ the pianoforte quartet in E minor (both first performed 
at the Patron’s Fund Concerts), and the Phantasy in A minor (which 
so recently won the first prize in the “* Cobbett ” competition), to under- 
stand the brilliance of the young musician who has so recently passed 
within the veil. Imagination of a high order was his, and a mastery of 
form that was really remarkable in one who was only thirty years old when 
he died. 

Hurlstone gained a scholarship at the College when he was eighteen, 
and studied composition under Sir Charles Stanford. He was himself 
appointed a Professor of Harmony and Counterpoint at his Alma Mater 
only Jast September ; and as a sign of the thoroughness which was 
characteristic of him in all he undertook, he was engaged on a treatise on 
Harmony and Counterpoint when he passed away, which, with a Sym- 
phonic Poem on the subject of Alfred the Great, is unhappily left in an 
unfinished state. Shortly before death released him from all his suffer- 
ing, he kept murmuring, unconsciously, ‘‘ B flat minor—three-four time.” 
Was it merely a coincidence, or was that great, solemn movement from 
Brahms’ noble requiem throbbing in his dying ears ? 

F.B.H.* 


THE FIRST R.C.M. UNION AT-HOME 
“When all words end, music begins.”—H. R. HAwEIs 


F one thing were more clear than another at the first At-Home of the 
newly formed R.C.M. Union, it was that the gathering must be 
inevitably an Annual affair. Everybody seemed to be there, from 
Sir Hubert Parry, the President of the Union, to its least important 
member, besides hosts of visitors and friends. The most sanguine 
expectations for the success of the undertaking were far more than realized. 
Never indeed in the history of the College has there been such a uniting 
of old friends, such a making of new ones, or such a wonderful unanimity 
in the desire to be friendly. A doubter, had there been one, would have 
been spared the ignominy of hiding his discredited head, for none would 
have dreamed of his existence after one glimpse of the gay throng assembled 
in the Concert Hall. More than one who had previously feared that 
conversation might flag might have been observed at various stages of 
the proceedings vainly endeavouring to get in a few words edgewise ! 
Apropos of this same conversation, it may be permitted to us here 
to observe, with all good humour, that there was ample opportunity for 
conversation without trespassing on the very brief time devoted to music. 
It is a trifle humiliating to read in the daily press that ‘“‘ Dr. Alcock’s 
organ solo, so far as conversation allowed, gave great pleasure to those 
present who were musicians.” We can do no less than admit the justi- 
fication of the comment and set down the incident to exuberance of 


* These initials stand for Fritz B. Hart. 
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spirits, and whilst expressing the hope that Dr. Alcock and others will 
do likewise, we feel bound to call upon every member of the Union to 
safeguard the traditions of the College in this matter and make it a special 
duty to see that such occurrences do not mar another function. 

The College Hall has been always regarded as a thing of beauty, 
but the aspect which it presented on the fourth of July was a surprise 
to everyone. The disappearance of the long rows of chairs and the 
substitution of cunningly arranged groups with occasional tables down 
the sides on the carefully polished floor would have been enough to make 
the already beautiful hall more delightful still, but Mr. Visetti’s generosity 
had supplied a crowning glory. The platform and orchestra seemed to be 
smothered with pretty plants and flowers and at various points in the 
body of the hall stands of flowers added brilliance. The donor could 
hardly have contrived a more graceful tribute to his keen interest in the 
welfare of the Union. 


From the first it was apparent that the success of the At-Home 
was not only near to the hearts of the Committee and officers, but had 
become a matter of serious import to all who were in the smallest way 
connected with the arrangements. Without this the almost magically 
smooth working of everything could not have been possible. To attempt 
an encomium on the unfailing energy of the Lady Superintendent, the 
Registrar, and the two splendid Secretaries would be as unnecessary as 
it probably would be distasteful to them, since nothing but their most 
disinterested devotion to the cause would have achieved such success. 
Let us say that they were in the main responsible, and we have accorded 
the highest praise. Most of the members of the Committee were present 
wearing the College colours, red and white, in the shape of rosettes, 
which again were tokens of the indefatigable work of the Secretaries. 

The guests arrived for the most part fairly punctually, and the first 
half hour or so comprised greetings and coffee. Here again we must 
speak of the Lady Superintendent’s admirable arrangements for the 
refreshments, which were plentiful, easily accessible and quickly served, 
whilst the good nature of Mrs. Flowers and her numerous staff was 
seemingly inexhaustible. 

Dr. Alcock opened the real proceedings with a masterly performance 
of Bach’s D major Prelude and Fugue ; this was shortly followed by a 
perfect rendering of Del Acqua’s “‘ Vilanelle’ with flute obligato, by 
Mme. Eleanor Jones and Mr. Eli Hudson, accompanied by Mr. Samuel. 
The next item was one of Spohr’s duets for two violins, delightfully 
played by Mr. Tom Morris and Mr. Kinze. Mme. Kirkby Lunn, accom- 
panied by Mr. Sewell, then gave us “ Come raggio di Sol” of Scoldaro, 
responding readily to enthusiastic encores, amongst her songs being 
Sullivan’s setting of “A poor soul sat sighing” ; and Mme. Agnes 
Nicholls, accompanied by Mr. Hamilton Harty, sang the Dying Scene 
from “‘ La Bohéme ” and “ Sténdchen ” of Strauss. 

We really cannot properly thank these kind friends, of whom we 
are so very proud, for their feast of temperament and delicious phrasing. 

A dramatic performance, kindly arranged by Mr. Cairns James, 
then took place in the Examination Hall. Fortunately the night was fine 
and we were able to descend by the outer stairway as well as by the inside 
stairs, so all overcrowding was avoided. Mr. James himself first gave 
several recitations, including one gorgeous freak of Mr. Claude Aveling’s 
fancy, and generously responded to the audience’s clamorous demands 
for more. 
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Then followed two clever little dualogues written by Mrs. Beerbohm 
Tree. The former of these was undertaken by Miss Barbara Everest 
and Miss Dorothea Kershaw, both of whom played their really difficult 
parts with admirable success. The other was carried out by Miss Kirk- 
bride and Mr. Cairns James. This was really a highly finished perfor- 
mance, and sent the audience in great spirits back to the Concert Hall 
where another treat awaited them in a superb rendering of a song of Sir 
Hubert Parry’s by Miss Kate Anderson, always a choice favourite at 
College, and two more enchanting flute solos from Mr. Eli Hudson, 
“Andantino”? by Schmitt and a “Scherzo”? by Widor. After that 
people seemed to be departing, but it was long after midnight before 
everyone had broken away from the fascination which lingered round the 
scene of such an evening’s enjoyment. A.A.C.* 


THE UNION AT-HOME OF 1956 


Friday night, June 15, found the Concert Hall very comfortably filled indeed with 
past and present students of the College and their friends. Above all. it was wonderful 
to see Lady Cynthia Colville, one of the élite few who had graced the first At-Home in 
1906, Refreshments were enjoyed amidst a merry babble of conversation, until it was 
time for photographs to be taken and then an expectant descent made to the Opera 
Theatre. Seldom can so many people have been confined into so comparatively small 
a space for so long a time—but who cared ? 

From about nine o'clock until ten-thirty or so, an hilarious entertainment was 
provided by a host of Collegians, past and present. It may be noted, incidentally, that 
in the good old days, at the beginning of the century, both the Dinner and the At- 
Homes went on well after midnight. It is extraordinary to think that, in 1956, to 
be found in the Concert Hall—let alone the Trocadero—after midnight would arouse the 
utmost horror in every conceivable quarter. Presumably we are progressing. Some 
may think, backwards, 

Thanks to the collaboration and esprit de corps of all those taking part, we were 
regaled to an extent which, it was generally agreed, surpassed most if not all similar 
entertainments in the years gone by. So many were involved that it will save valuable 
space if we give just the names of those who took part in the twelve items which com- 
posed the programme. 

At the same time it must be put on record that the whole show had been put into 
the hands of Ralph Nicholson, who certainly excelled himself—above all by his capture 
of that T.V, personality Eric Robinson, who was very obviously happy and at home in 
finding himself again’ in College after so many years of self-imposed exile. Antony 
Hopkins too, was here, there and everywhere—and as clever and popular as ever. 
Yet, if one had to pick out an individual artist, it would surely be Margaret Rubel who, 
in two items, gave proof yet again of her superb artistry. 

Let us say, in conclusion, that the whole evening, like the Jubilee Dinner which 
had preceded it, was a grand success and a worthy celebration of the occasion. We 
append a list of all those who took part, and we thank them sincerely. 


Richard Austin, Hugh Bean, Edwin Benbow, Andrew Bohman, Neville Bower, 
Henry Campbell, Peter Collier, Anne Dowdall, Pauline Elliott, Michael Flanders, Donald 
Francke, Jean Grant, Antony Hopkins, Valerie Jackson, Courtney Kenny, Stephen 
Manton, Anne Newton, Ralph Nicholson, Harvey Phillips, Mary Remnant, Eric Robinson, 
Fiona Ross, Margaret Rubel, Carmen Scarfe, Frank Shipway, Ann Steele, Michael 
Stowe, Donald Swann, Ronald Tremaine, Stephen Trier and Marjorie Wright. 


R.C.M. UNION FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY DINNER 

At the top table were :— 

Lady Harris, Miss Phoebe Walters, Sir William Harris, Mrs. Latham, Mrs. Foggin, 
Mr. Hugo Anson, Lady Maud, Mr. Myers Foggin, Lady Thatcher, Sir Reginald 
Thatcher, Lady Cynthia Colville, Dr. Thomas Armstrong, Lady Dyson, Sir Ernest 
Bullock, Dr. Vaughan Williams, Mrs. Vaughan Williams, Sir George Dyson, Lady 
Bullock, Sir John Maud, Mrs, Armstrong, Major-General Gambier Parry, Miss 
Beatrix Darnell, Mr. Macklin, Mrs. Macklin, Mr. Peter Latham, Miss Phyllis Carey 
Foster, 


Mr. & Mrs. Arthur Alexander Mrs. Ayrton (Kathleen Peck) 
Miss Gillian Ashby Lady Esther Barran 
Miss Dorothea Aspinall Mr. & Mrs. Edwin Benbow 


* These initials are those of A. AITKEN CRAWSHAW, the first editor of this journal. 
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Mr. Lionel Bentley & guest 
Mr. & Mrs. Binstead 

Mrs. Bishop 

Miss Bowden-Smith & guest 
Mr. Harry Bronkhurst 

Mr. & Mrs. Bryan 

Dr. & Mrs. A Bunney 

Miss N. Byron 

Mr. Clive Carey 

Miss Gayer-Lownds 

Mr. & Mrs. Graham Carritt 
Mrs. Challis & guest 

Miss Margaret Champneys 
Miss Betsy Crampin 

Miss Mary Crocker & guest 
Dr. & Mrs. Harold Darke 
Miss Astra Desmond 

Miss F. Donald 

Miss Ann Drawater & guest 
Mrs. Dring 

Miss Madeleine Dring 

Miss J. Edmunds 

Mr. Donald Elliott 

Mr. & Miss Warwick Evans 
Mrs. Floyd & guests 

Mr. & Mrs. John Francis 
Miss Sarah Francis 

Mr. Donald Francke 

Mr. Herbert Fryer 

Miss Maureen Fullam 

Mrs. Geoghagen 

Mrs. Godlee & guests 

Mr. & Mrs. Norman Greenwood 
Mr. & Mrs. Ernest Hall 
Mr. & Mrs. Mortimer Harris 
Miss Kathleen Harris 

Miss M. Haslett 

Mr. Leonard Haydon 

Mr. & Mrs. Howard Hemming 
Miss E. Hett 

Mr. & Mrs. Frank Howes 
Mr. Ivor James 

Miss Helen Jordan 

Miss Helen Just 

Mr. & Miss Keating 

Mrs. Kerry 

Miss Hilda Klein 


Mr. Greville Knyvett 

Miss B. Lawe 

Mr. Kenneth Lawrence & guest 
Miss Cheng K. Lim & guest 
Mr. & Mrs. H. McCurrach 
Air Marshall McKee 

Sir William & Lady McKie 
Miss Veronica Mansfield 
Miss Diana McVeagh 

Miss Isolde Menges 

Mr. Frank Merrick 

Mr. & Mrs. P. Morrison 
Miss Laura Murray 

Mr. & Mrs. Neden 

Mr. & Mrs. Ralph Nicholson 
Mrs. Nops & guest 

Mrs. Norbrook & guest 
Dr. & Mrs. Peasgood 

Miss Josephine Parsons 
Mr. & Mrs. H. Platts 

Mr. & Mrs. Pocock 

Mr. Brian Pocock 

Mr. & Mrs. Powell 

Mr. & Mrs. D. Purnell 
Miss H. Quesnel 

Mrs. & Miss Remnant 

Mr. Richards 

Miss Susan Richmond 
Miss E. Ritchie 

Mr. Brian Robinson 

Mr. & Mrs. Roy 

Miss R. Rubel 

Mr. Richard Russell (Dadds) 
Miss M. St. Clair 

Miss Seah & Guest 

Dr, & Mrs. Arnold Smith 
Mr. J. Snowden 

Mr. Stammers 

Mr. & Mrs. Harry Stubbs 
Mr. Stanley Stubbs 

Miss V. Taylor 

Miss J. Vivien 

Mr. & Mrs. Guy Warrack 
Mr. & Mrs, Lloyd Webber 
Miss Seymour Whinyates 
Mr. & Mrs. Henry Wilson 


The evening of May 25 not only fulfilled the expectations of the 180 R.C.M. Union 
members who had looked forward to its Jubilee Dinner ; it surpassed them ! Amidst the 
pleasure of meeting many old friends—some of them fellow students of those early days, 
who had hardly seen each other since—there was the delighted pride in the array of 
distinguished old Collegians. In sucha galaxy it seems invidious to pick out individuals, 
but the names of Dr. Herbert Howells, Sir Reginald Thatcher, Sir George Dyson and 
Dr. Darke spring to one’s mind ; and then appeared Dr. and Mrs. Vaughan Williams to 
shed the glow of completed splendour on the occasion! His name did not appear 
in the Toast List ; but, was it remotely possible that ‘‘ Uncle Ralph ” (if it is not un- 
forgivably disrespectful of me to think of him under that that sobriquet !), might be 


persuaded to say just a few words ? 


Meanwhile, after a delicious dinne 
cooked—Sir Ernest Bullock, in the Chair 


We lived in hope ! 


t—well-chosen and simple but admirably 
, called upon Sir George Dyson to propose 


the toast of the R.C.M. Union. This Sir George did, with a charming tribute to the 
Magazine Secretaries and the efficient working of the Loan Fund. He referred 
appreciatively to the devoted service of Mr. Claude Aveling, recalling how the latter 
had said that the tone of the Union depended on the young, the middle-aged and the 
simply marvellous !”” Sir George then alluded to the domestic problems of the modern 
household and suggested that the establishment of a créche could be a palliative for 


post-war home conditions. 
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After the presentation of a bouquet to Miss Carey Foster, the indefatigable Hon. 
Sec, of the Union, she described in a witty and delightful speech, how the immense 
support and encouragement given originally to its inception by Sir Hubert Parry and 
Mr. Aveling had ensured its foundation on a lasting basis—Sir Hugh Allen had been 
equally enthusiastic and the present officers of the College followed in the same tradi- 
tion. The jobs of the Hon. Secretary were constant and varied and had been compared 
to the upholding quality expected from braces !_ Miss Foster admitted that she some- 
times felt like the Parish Clerk who complained that “ funerals are not so serious as 
them weddings !”’ 

It was now the turn of Mr. Guy Warrack, in a particularly original and amusing 
speech, to propose the health of the Guests. He alluded charmingly to the loss sus- 
tained by contemporary English social life through the death of that incomparable 
commentator, Max Beerbohm, and then cast an historical glance on hosts and guests 
of varying types, starting with the ‘‘ rough,’’ exemplified by Jaél when she offered to 
Sisera ‘‘ a quiet snack and a nice lie-down !’’ Others who dispensed similar hospitality 
were Lady Macbeth and Circe ! There was also the guest who complained of not 
feeling well, and added ; “ Last night I dined with the Borgias !”’ Subsequently Mr. 
Warrack referred to the Associated Board’s habit of deporting, secretly as it were, 
our brilliant and rising musicians. They were “ of primary grade, but not for publica- 
tion,”” They disappeared for months at a time ; and, for all we knew, our loss might 
be the gain of the Mau-Mau ! 

Finally, Mr. Warrack coupled with his toast the names of Dr. Armstrong and 
Dr. Vaughan Williams. Dr. Armstrong, an old Collegian, and now the Principal 
of the Royal Academy of Music, pointed out, in his felicitous reply, that he and Dr. 
Vaughan Williams were not, strictly, guests at all as they were both members of the 
R.C.M. Union in their own right !_ He referred pleasantly to the ““ Macademy ” and 
its link with the Provinces, and evoked laughter by the description of his efforts as a 
young composer ; ‘* You got back to the tonic for the recapitulation, but it was touch 
and go!" He pointed out how BACH could stand for Bullock, Armstrong, Cox 
and Havergal | 

Then came our supreme delight ! Dr. Vaughan Williams rose to say a few words 
—hoping, as a Founder Member of the Union, that he could * stay the course !”” 

He described, amid mirth, the French comment on a Golden Wedding : ‘* Thank 
God—no music |’ and expatiated on the need for ‘* Harmony in the inner parts ! ” 

A thrilling conjuring exhibition, by Ernest and April Castro, of ‘‘ Deception that 
delights ’’ brought the red-letter evening to a close. 

Some of us may not survive to attend the R.C.M. Union Centenary Celebrations 
in A,D, 2006, but I have no doubt they will go off with corresponding éclat ! 


CYNTHIA COLVILLE. 


THE DIRECTOR’S PARTY 


Sir Ernest and Lady Bullock received their Guests, of whom members of the 
professorial staff and their wives formed a large proportion, in the Concert Hall on 
the evening of June 1. There was music followed by refreshments, each as satisfying 
as the other. 

The artists had been chosen from amongst present students, as has become the 
custom, and the audience listened with great pleasure to Malcolm Binns playing piano 
solos by Scarlatti and Liapounoff ; to Maureen Fullam, accompanied by Janet Kirkland, 
singing songs by Matyds Seiber ; and to Colin Bradbury and Robert Sutherland, 
clarinet and piano, playing Victor Babin’s amusing Hillandale Waltzes, a series of eight 
movements on a theme by Hummel. 

ptectaek a most pleasant evening to which one has grown to look forward 
annually, 


THE R.C.M. UNION 


Now the Summer Term is over and with it our Union Jubilee. We had been 
preparing and looking forward to it for so many months that it is strange to have it 
now behind us and it is to be hoped that both Jubilee events may be considered to have 
passed off very successfully. As other and more able pens than mine are describing 
both the Dinner in May and the party in June in these pages, it suffices for me to say 
only that the Trocadero Dinner, in many ways the bigger undertaking, was a very happy 
and memorable occasion. Nearly 180 people were present including distinguished 
musicians and representatives of our ‘‘ opposite number” the Royal Academy of 
Music. And as to the ‘‘ At Home,”’ held as usual at the College, there was a large 
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attendance of about 500 members and their friends. By general consent there was no 
““ serious ” music but longer time was spent in conversation, photography and refresh- 
ments, followed by an amusing burlesque of T.V. programmes, in which help was given 
by distinguished old students as well as present, and we are much indebted to one and 
all for their share in the evening’s fun. 

During the year our hope of increasing the membership, as another way of marking 
the fiftieth anniversary, has been fulfilled to a considerable extent and we are most happy 
that among those who have lately joined, are many members of the College Council. 

The sale of Union Colours has not been particularly brisk this term: is it that 
blazers (mostly needed in the summer) are too costly we wonder ? Unfortunately we 
cannot cure this, but only accept it as part of the present trend of prices—On the other 
hand our ties are moderate in price. 

We hope for a good attendance at the General Meeting in November, when we 
shall do our utmost to get an interesting speaker, but this is not easy, especially if we 
can only expect a handful of listeners. 

PHYLLIS CAREY FOSTER, 


Honorary Secretary 


SOME ROYAL COLLEGIAN ACTIVITIES 


HAROLD DaRKE’S programmes on June 3 and 4, to celebrate the fortieth anniversary 
of his appointment as Organist of St. Michael’s, Cornhill, consisted of organ works by 
STANFORD, PARRY, HOWELLS and A.cock, performed by Dr. Darke; and of new 
choral works, written especially for the occasion by Dyson, HARRIS, HOWELLS, VAUGHAN 
WILLIAMS and Dr. Darke himself, who conducted them all. The high quality of both 
music and performance was equalled by the lavishness of the Reception at The Drapers’ 
Hall which concluded the celebrations and provided the occasion for presentations to 
Dr. Darke by H.R.H. The Princess Royal. 

VAUGHAN WILLIAMS’s eighth Symphony was given its first performance in the 
Free Trade Hall, Manchester, by the Hallé Orchestra under Sir John Barbirolli (to 
whom the work is dedicated) on May 2. 

Sir ARTHUR BLIss, Master of the Queen’s Music, and himself a Grenadier, con- 
ducted his march The First Guards, especially written for the occassion, at the regiment's 
tercentenary celebration Pageant at the Royal Festival Hall on June 2. On a similar 
occasion Sir Arthur had conducted two works of his own, Salute to the R.A.F. and 
Processional, at the Royal Air Force anniversary concert given at the Royal Albert 
Hall on April 7, before the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh. 

EDMUND Ruspra’s Viola Concerto Op. 75, with Freperick RIDDLE as soloist, 
was performed by the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra under Sir Thomas Beecham 
in the Royal Festival Hall on May 20. 

PETER RACINE FRICKER, the present music director of Morley College, shared 
with Raymond Leppard in conducting a special concert to celebrate the tenth anniversary 
of the Morley College Concerts Society at St. Pancras Town Hall on May 15, The 
programme was composed of works by HOLsT, VAUGHAN WILLIAMS, RACINE FRICKER 
and MICHAEL TIPPETT. 

Patrick HADLEY’s Cantata Fen and Flood was performed at the King's Lynn 
Festival on July 27. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS had made a version for mixed choir from 
the original arrangement for male voices, and this was performed in St. Nicholas’s 
Chapel before the Queen Mother ahd Princess Margaret, The B.B.C. Midland 
Orchestra and Chorus were conducted by STANFORD ROBINSON. 

DONALD PEART, Professor at the University of Sydney, conducted four Opera 
Performances in the Wallace Theatre during August; these introduced Gustav 
Hotst's Savitri for the first time in Sydney, and ARTHUR BENJAMIN’S Prima Donna 
for the first time in Australia. 

JULIAN BREAM, in a joint-recital with Peter Pears at Wigmore Hall on May 6, 
gave first performances of three new folk-song arrangements by BENJAMIN BRITTEN. 

RICHARD LATHAM conducted his St. Paul’s Festival Choir at a concert in Wilton 
Place, Knightsbridge, on June 9, when the programme included VAUGHAN WILLIAMS’s 
Toward the unknown region, STANFORD'S Stabat Mater and a first performance of his 
own Te Deum. The orchestra was led by RALPH NICHOLSON, JOHN CHURCHILL was at 
the organ, and LesLey Rep and Gorpon CLINTON among the soloists. 

RutH Grieps’s Sonata for Clarinet and Piano has been awarded the Cobbett 
Prize (value twenty pounds) of the Society of Women Musicians. She gave the first 
broadcast performance of her own piano concerto, with the B,B.C, Northern Orchestra 
under John Hopkins, in the Home Service on May 18. 

CECILIA KEATING’S recent concert tour in Cornwall included a performance of 
Vaughan Williams’s The Lark Ascending with the Falmouth Chamber Orchestra. 
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On February 24 she played Bach’s Concerto for Violin and Oboe with LEON Goossens 
in the Town Hall, Worcester. 


JUNE GorDoNn (Botsster) conducted the Haddo House Choral Society and the 
Turriff Choral Society ina performance of Brahms’ Song of Destiny and Verdi’s Requiem 
on May 13. 


Norman Demuty’s Quartet for Flute, Violin, Cello and Piano received its first 
performance at the Institut Frangais in London on March 16. It has subsequently been 
played in Valencia, Castellano, Pamplona and in Paris on June 20. His Sonata de 
Printemps was also played for the first time at the Société National de Musique, 
Paris, on April 27, 


GRAHAM Carnirt, by invitation of the Danish-British Society of Denmark, carried 
out a month’s music-lecture tour comprising fifteen towns in April. He returned with 
a further invitation for a Collegian to visit Denmark for a fortnight’s study and enjoy- 
ment—this is the fourth time in less than three years, that the Danes have shown this 
generosity. He also reports that EILEEN Croxrorp and Davip PARKHOUSE scored a 
success at the Jubilee Celebrations out there. 


MALCOLM Binns and Grratp BopMER shared a first Piano and Clarinet recital 
at Manchester’s Houldsworth Hall on May 8. Their programme included MALcoLm 
ARNOLD'S Sonatina for clarinet and piano. 


At the Three Choirs Festival held at Gloucester in the first week of September, 
performances were given of Howarp FERGuson’s Amore Langues, HERBERT HOWELL’S 
Hymnus Paradisi and three works by VAUGHAN WILLIAMs—Symphony No. 8, The 
Lark Ascending and This Day, The Soloists at the Festival included MARGARET 
Rircuirz, ELsie Morison and GrorGe THALBEN-BALL. 


The following artists were amongst those appearing in the sixty-second season of 
Henry Wood Promenade Concerts at the Albert Hall this summer ;— 


JULIAN BREAM (Rodrigo), TrssA Roppins (Mendelssohn), KENDALL TAYLOR 
(Rachmaninov No, 1), ALAN Lovepay (Martinu, first performance), JOAN and VALERIE 
TRIMBLE (Bach C minor), COLIN Horsey (Liszt No. 1 and Rawsthorne No. 2), LAMAR 
Crowson (Arthur Benjamin, first performance), EVELYN ROTHWELL (Geoffrey Bush), 
FREDERICK RIDDLE (Mozart, K.364), GrorGr MALCoLM (Frank Martin), GerVASE DE 
Preyer (Alun Hoddinott) and Grorce THALBEN-BALL (Bach), Amongst the singers 
cngaged were JANET Howe, JoAN SUTHERLAND and PAULINE BROCKLEsS. RICHARD 
TAYLOR played Solo Flute 4 Bec in Bach's fourth Brandenburg. KATHLEEN LONG 
and Cyrit Smirit had to cancel their concertos through illness, a great misfortune both 
for them and for us. Composers included VAUGHAN WILLIAMS (Tallis Fantasia, 
Sinfonia Antarctica, Symphony No, 8 and A London Symphony), JoHN IRELAND 
(The Forgotten Rite, Mai-Dun and Satyricon Overture), COLERIDGE-TAYLOR (Hiawatha, 
Part 2), Sir ArTrHuR BLIss (Meditation on John Blow theme, conducted by the com- 
poser), MALCOLM ARNOLD (Symphony No. 2, conducted by the Composer), JoHN 
ADDISON (Carte Blanche Ballet Suite, first performance, conducted by the Composer), 
RACINE FRICKER (Concertante for three pianofortes, first performance, conducted by 
the Composer), HUMPHREY SEARLE (2nd Piano Concerto, first performance, conducted 
by the Composer), ARTHUR BENJAMIN (Concertante for piano and orchestra, first 
performance), Horst (The Planets, and The Perfect Fool Ballet Music), EpMunp 
Ruppra (Piano Concerto), BENJAMIN BRITTEN (Variations and Fugue on Purcell 
Theme), and Parry (Jerusalem). Lesuie WoonGate conducted a Bach Motet. The 
chief conductor was Sir MALCOLM SARGENT, whose arrangements of works by Brahms 
and Borodin figured in the programmes. 


At the Edinburgh Festival Sirk ARTHUR BLIss conducted his Edinburgh Overture 
(tirst performance) and his Violin Concerto, Sir GEoRGE Dyson’s Laudate Dominum 
(Coronation Anthem) was performed at a Cathedral Service on August 19 attended 
by H.M. The Queen, 


KENDALL TAYLOR carried out a Concert tour of the West Indies and Canada opening 
at Nassau on January 18 and ending in Montreal on May 25. The tour included 
recitals in Barbados, St. Vincent, Port of Spain, San Fernando, Hamilton (Bermuda), 
Toronto and Winnipeg. During August he played in Yugoslavia, including a recital 
at the Dubrovnik Festival—part of which was filmed for B.B.C. Television. 


LETTER FROM OXFORD 


_ We have no new arrivals from College and no departures thence. Lacking in- 
spiration for a second letter in two years and seeking instruction I turned hurriedly to 
Mr. Dylan Thomas, since he Sets out to tell us ‘‘ How to begin a Story.” But though 
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refreshed by his wit I was none the wiser, for arriving at the last few lines, I read “* The 
beginner [that’s me] beginning a story of this kind would be wise to . . . Isee there is 
little or no time to continue my instructional essay on * How to begin a Story.’ * How 
to end a Story’ is of course a different matter . . . One way of ending a story is 
* ANNOUNCER : That was Dylan Thomas talking about * How to begin a story.’ ” 

Next I tried “ A story” and found precept easily surpassed by example. This 
reminded me of the difficulties of experts teaching music to their pupils, Best of all 
is the policy of imbuing tradition of art or culture by long contact with it. This is 
of course mainly fortuitous and the tendency anyway is to crush the time intervals from 
Apprentice to Journeyman to Master so that we tend to get no Master. 

Association of ideas is a nice psychological prop !_ I have spoken of the beginning 
and end of a story ; a similar antithesis is the old and new ; and revolution may be 
regarded as the antonym for tradition. It is always fascinating to study the scuttling 
and readoption of techniques in the world of art. This, you see, brings me to the 
contemporary scene (!) where in the last of the three eight week terms we have had 
first-rate performances by the Bach choir of “* Five Tudor Portraits ” by John Skelton 
(Laureate) 1460-1529, music by R.V.-W., and by a joint session of the Poetry Society 
ane the Music Club of ‘* Facade ”—An Entertainment by Edith Sitwell and William 

alton. 
Parody—Modern Scholarship which is rather fun 

Now, like it or not, I am going to extort a connecting link, not between the music 
of these two composers—that is obvious enough—but between the poetry. 

Compare the following :— 


Lament for Philip Sparrow Trio for Two Cats and a Trombone 
The bird of Araby. Long steel grass— 

That potentially The white soldiers pass— 

May never die The light is braying like an ass. 
A phoenix it is See 

This hearse that must bless The tall Spanish jade 

With aromatic gums With hair black as nightshade 
That cost great sums Worn as a cockade ! 

The way of thurification Flee 

To make a fumigation Her eyes’ gasconade 

Sweet of reflare And her gown’s parade 

And redolent of air (As stiff as a brigade). 

This corse for to ’cense Tee-hee | 

With great reverence The hard and braying light 

As patriarch or pope Is zebra’d black and white 

In a black cope. It will take away the slight 
Whiles he censeth the verse And free, 

Libera me Domine ! Tinge of the mouth-organ sound, 
In do, la, sol, re, (Oyster-stall notes) oozing round 
Softly Be-mol Her flounces as they sweep the 
For my sparrow’s soul. ground, 


The preoccupation is with diction and rhythm. Both use close rhymes, both 
have bold, unselfconscious unconcern in their snappy diction (rhymes ; gums-sums ; 
jade-nightshade-cockade !). Both moreover are set in a world of fancy—stimulatingly 
meaningless or meaningfully suggestive as the mood takes us.. 

Abstract of thesis—Edith Sitwell is a neo-Tudor. 


Yes but she equally is a neo-Blake, a neo-Coleridge, a neo-Symbolist—probably also 
a neo-feminist ! More briefly both are inspired by the elemental quality of words and 
folk-dance rhythms and vivid witty imagination. 


That leaves me with about two hundred words to cover the year’s music | 


Tradition remains. The Subscription Concerts, Society Concerts (such as the 
Oxford Ladies M.S. who sponsored an excellent recital by Rohan de Saram, a brilliant 
young Singhalese cellist), the College professional concerts (Balliol, Exeter, Jesus, 
Keble, Worcester, Somerville), independent concerts (such as those by the Chelsea 
Opera Group, and one of Baroque music by the English Consort with authentic instru- 
ments and style), Music and Opera Club concerts, some reaching a high standard, College 
amateur concerts—some spoilt by overambition and under-resource. College concerts 
with professional support have proved a successful combination. At Keble, Wifred 
Brown, Diana Hughes (née Fryer) and Bernard Rose (harpsichord) joined forces with 
about 70 amateur singers and instrumentalists. An attempt to celebrate Mozart’s 
bicentenary was frustrated by the discovery that the work, a Mass in B flat, is probably 
by Siissmayer ! The Egglesfield Society based as it is on Queen’s College has, of course, 
a professional at its head (Dr. Rose)—their main performance this year was of the 
Bach St. John Passion with intelligently balanced forces. 


= ae 


; 
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The Bach Choir has flourished exceedingly under Dr. Sydney Watson with Beet- 
hoven’s Mass in D in Hilary Term, and the Tudor Portraits and Herbert Howells’ 
“ Kent Yeoman’s Wooing Song,” this term. Next year’s choices are the Verdi 
“ Requiem ” and Elgar’s “* Kingdom.” The little Bach Choir has been reconstituted. 
Unfortunately it was several times too big and lacked the necessary technique and 
understanding for the works chosen for its début. 

Professor Westrup directed the Opera Club annual performance—this year “‘ The 
Fair Maid of Perth,” by Bizet. Of present undergraduate composers Richard Drake- 
ford of Worcester, a protégé of Dr. Howells, seemed the most promising. Anthony 
Hedges formerly of Keble had a new work of his performed by the University Orchestra 
recently, 

AS string quartet blossomed last term and has been content with a few excellent 
performances, Unfortunately the superb Wind Quintet disintegrates this term after 
a long spell of music-making. I was glad to hear an R.C.M. clarinet quintet performing 
for the O.L.M.S. in June, 

Next year we look forward to the return of Meredith Davies who takes over the 
music at New College, succeeding Dr. Andrews who brought the choir to periods of 
unsurpassed excellence, and who, besides teaching at the R.C.M. and at Oxford, is 
engaged upon a book on the music of Byrd. 

ALAN J. TAYLor, 
Organ Scholar, Keble College. 


CAMBRIDGE LETTER 


The word “ authentic” is being used with alarming frequency of late, and at no 
place more than Cambridge. The question of whether Bach’s keyboard music should 
be performed on the piano has long been superseded by doubts as to the authenticity 
of singing Palestrina’s music a capella and without ornamentation. We now find that 
the slow movements of the Mozart Piano Concertos were never played as written, but 
that the performer was expected to fill in, extempore, the bare bones presented to him 
by the composer, What next ? Could it be that Wagner intended the “ Ring ”’ for 
oheniber performance only, so that its intimacy would not be lost ? 

It is heartening to realize, therefore, that as yet no such postulations can be made 
about contemporary music, Not Only are the composers alive, but their manuscripts 
leave little to the imagination, Every note is governed by some sign, be it a dot, 
hairpin, or an indication of tempo. In the case of one composer, Kaikhoru Shapuji 
Sorabji, we know that some pieces are not even intended to be performed, and are 
purposely made impossible to play with this ‘ non performance” in view. On the other 
hand, the heights of realism are achieved as in a certain “ Decalogue ” for chorus, 
organ, brass and percussion by Peter Tranchell, Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 
and lecturer in music to the University. In this work the betrayal of Jesus by Judas is 
portrayed by coins being dropped on to a drum. We are not told from what height 
they should be dropped, nor even the value of the coins (as silver has now changed to 
nickel in Britain), this will surely be a bone of contention among the musicologists 
two hundred years from now. 

In this stifling atmosphere it is a wonder that music ever survives, but survive it 
does, In Cambridge the Saturday evening “* Music Club” concerts present a pro- 


versity Musical Society have performed works ranging from Masses by Buxtehude 
and Mozart to the Decalogue of Peter Tranchell, mentioned above. 

Unfortunately large ensembles are precluded from Cambridge because of the lack 
of a suitably large Concert hall. However, we have been very lucky to receive Visits 
from the English Opera Group and the Intimate Opera Company, both in the same year. 
The event of the year was surely the performance of Britten’s ‘‘ The turn of the screw 
which made a deep impression on all who heard it, 

When there is such a lot of music to choose from we tend to forget what is on our 
very doorstep—the College Chapel services, The choirs at King’s College and St. 
John’s College are known to everybody and are among the best in the country. The 
other College choirs are not so well known, and altogether a very creditable standard 
is maintained, often under grave difficulties. Many of the Organ scholars at these 
Colleges are from the Royal College of Music, so here are a few details about them 
and some of the other Royal Collegians in Cambridge. 

MICHAEL BRIMER is in his first year as the organ scholar of Clare College, and he 
has done a great deal in the short time he has been there. The “ Clare Canaries,” 
lapsed for a number of years, have been revived ; they are a choral society enlisted 
from any of the colleges and they now number 108. They have performed, among other 
things, Haydn’s “ Creation ” at the end of the Michaelmas term and Bach’s “ St. 
Matthew Passion ” at the end of the Lent term, the latter in Great St. Mary’s Church. 
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Michael Brimer has given organ recitals at Clare, Emmanuel and Selwyn Colleges and 
he was also the soloist in a performance of the Mozart F major piano concerto at the 
Clare College summer concert. As well as all these “* extra "’ activities he has trained 
the chapel choir, and he took them to sing at the Royal School of Church Music, 
Addington Place, on Ascension eve. 

Dr. Darke also came down to give an organ recital at Clare on March 1, and this 
was preceeded by a Dinner at the Cambridge Union with some of his old pupils. 

JoHN BERTALOT is in his first year as organ scholar at Corpus Christi College. 
During the Lent term he gave two organ recitals at Clare and conducted the Corpus 
Lent term concert in chapel which included Bach’s ** Ein Feste Burg.”’ He also arranged 
the music and played one of the pianos for the Cambridge University Pantomime Club's 
production of the “‘ Cocktail Styx” during the Easter term. 

GERALD HENDRIE is now in his second year as organ scholar of Selwyn College, 
where he is in charge of a very flourishing music society which has received visits from 
Alfred Deller, Desmond Dupré and Thurston Dart during the year. He has given 
organ recitals at Queen’s, Pembroke, Emmanuel and Selwyn Colleges, and during the 
Christmas vacation he was assistant organist at Canterbury Cathedral, which included 
playing for the televised carol service. He also conducted the music for the Selwyn 
College May Week Concert which included Stanford’s “Songs of the Fleet’? and the 
Concertino for Piano and Strings by Walter Leigh, when he played the solo part himself. 

ALAN HEMMINGS is the organ scholar at St. John’s College, where he assists George 
Guest with the training of the choir. He is in his third year, and he gave the first full- 
length recital on the rebuilt organ ; this recital consisted mainly of modern works, 
including pieces by Copland, Sessions, Milhaud, Honegger and Krenek. The Girton 
Choral Society, which Alan Hemmings conducts, gained a cup for having the highest 
total of marks for choirs in the Cambridge Music Festival. He conducts the College 
Orchestra, and is secretary of the Musical Society. He played Kabalevsky’s Sonatina 
at the College May Week Concert. He played some organ music by Thomas Tomkins 
at the Framlingham Festival, and he has now been made Director of Music at the 
University Church of Great St, Mary’s. 

Davip BARKER, who is at Magdalene College, was a founder member and is now 
Secretary of the Cambridge University Opera group. Their production of Vaughan 
Williams’ “ Sir John in Love ” at the Arts Theatre was very favourably received by the 
critics. He has been elected President of the Opera Group for the coming year, and 
is planning a performance of the ‘* Rake’s Progress,” by Stravinsky for next November. 

Billy Graham (no, he was not at the R.C.M.) paid_a visit to Cambridge during 
the year, and Great St. Mary’s Church was packed tight for a week to hear him speak, 
Subsequently he visited Oxford, and he is reported to have said that there is more 
religious enthusiasm in Oxford than in Cambridge. What a pity that Marshal Bulganin 
and Mr. Kruschev did not visit Cambridge, as they might have had a different story to 
tell. 

CHRISTOPHER SYMONS, 


Jesus College 


BIRTHDAY HONOURS 
C.B.E.—Norman W. G. Tucker, Director and Opera Producer, Sadlers Wells, 


FOREIGN AWARDS 


Sir Malcolm Sargent, on the occasion of his recent tour of Sweden with the B.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra, was made a Commander of the Order of the North Star, first class, 
Norman Demuth has been nominated Chevalier de la Légion d’Honneur., 


NEW APPOINTMENTS TO THE STAFF 


There have been four additions to the teaching staff this term : they are Miss 
Kathleen Cooper (piano), Mr. Lamar Crowson (piano), Mr. Donald Bridger (oboe) 
and Mr. Jack Steadman (violin). 


VISITORS FROM ABROAD 


We have recently had the pleasure of visits from Herr Fritz Buechtger, Director 
of the Society for Contemporary Music in Munich ; from Mr. Nichols Goldschmidt, 
Head of the Opera Department of the Toronto Conservatory of Music ; from Mr, 
Colombo, of the B.B.C. Italian Services ; from Mrs. MacGregor of New Amsterdam, 
British Guiana ; and from Mr. Emerson Meyers, a professor of the Catholic University 
of America, Washington, D.C. 
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BIRTHS 


Goopwin.—On January 17, 1956, to *Maureen (née Elphick) and Peter Goodwin, 
a daughter, Julia Ann. 

DE Mont.—On April 7, 1956, to *Marion (née Attwood) and Willem de Mont, a 
son, Alexander. 

BLEZARD,—On September 12, 1956, to *Joan (née Kemp Potter) and *William Blezard, 
a son, 


MARRIAGES 


STRETTON BARRY—*WILSON,—C, Stretton Barry to Estella Wilson, (Recently in Natal, 
South Africa.) 
REAH*—LANCASTER.—On August 14, 1956, Ronald W. Reah to Jean Lancaster. 


(* implies Collegian) 


DEATHS 


Grec.—Mrs, E, A, Greg, in January, 1955, 

RLYNELL.—Eleanor Reynell, on July 8, 1956, 

WENTW OR UL SHRED BMA: Wentworth-Sheilds (Molly Boyd-Carpenter), on June 
, 1956. 

ALDRIDGE.—Amanda Christina, on August 27, 1956. 

MARSHALL.—Miss Alison Cameron Marshall, in Dublin, aged 22, on September 24, 
1956. 


A CORRECTION 


The late Professor F, H. Shera was said in our last issue to have held positions as 
“clarinet master” in various public schools. Sir William Harris writes : “ Will you 
kindly correct this to ‘ classical master,’ or his many pupils and friends may wonder 
at my possession of information hitherto unknown to them.” 


EDWARD THOMAS SAWYER 


“Ted "’ Sawyer came to College in May, 1940, as a foreman-painter and died on 
November 7, 1955, During those fifteen years he brightened the lives of both the 
professorial and executive staffs by his skilful and energetic interior decoration of 
College. He lightened our work and brightened our spirits by his substitution of light 
paints for previously dark and drearier Ones. His memorial remains for all who care 
to sce, 


QUEEN’S PRIZE, 1956 


This year only one prize for string players was recommended by the judges—Lionel 
Tertis, Ivor Newton and Martin Cooper. This was awarded to Derek Simpson 
(violoncello). 


WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF MUSICIANS 


Malcolm Binns has been awarded the Silver Medal of the Worshipful Company 
of Musicians, presented for 1956. 


GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC MAGAZINE 


We welcome the appearance of the first issue of Ad Libitum, the new Guildhall 
School magazine, and note with interest that both Sir Adrian Boult and Dr, Vaughan 
Williams write messages of goodwill in its Opening pages. May this youngest of our 
Contemporaries prosper for many years to come. 


TERM DATES FOR 1957 


Easter ... 9 +» January 7 to March 30 
Summer st - April 29 to July 20 
Christmas sks + September 23 to December 14 
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NEW WORKS RECEIVED 


MalIsiz ALDRIDGE AND Honor PuHititrs. The Kingly Classics. 3 vols., grades 2, 3 and 
4. Elkin. Each 3s, 

BENJAMIN BRITTEN. Alpine Suite. Six movements for Recorder Trio. Boosey & 
Hawkes. 4s. 


Pitre CANNON. L’enfant s’amuse. Suite of five pieces for Piano. Novello. Ss. 


ADRIAN CrurT. All that began with God. Motet for S.A.T.B. and String Orch. 
Op. 16. Joseph Williams. Pf. score 2s. Mine own Sweet Jewel. A theatre 
sons is igh voice and String Quartet or pf. Op. 19. Joseph Williams. Pf. 

ore 2s. 6d. 


HAROLD Darke. A Song of David, for S.A.T.B. and organ. O.U.P. Is. 6d. 
NorMAN DeMuTH. Sonetina for Piano. Fourhands. Joseph Williams. 3s. 


ARMSTRONG Gipss, A Simple Concerto for piano and String Orch. (duration 10 mins.), 
O.U.P. Full Score 7s. 6d. Pilgrim Song for S.A.T.B., or S, and A,, or T. and B. 
with pianoacc. O.U.P. 8d. A Song of Worship for S.A.T.B. unace. O,U.P. Is. 2d. 
Elephantiasus. Unison nonsense-rhyme song with piano acc, O.U.P. 6d. Thou 
Oo CORT in Sion, for S.A.T.B., or S. and A., or T. and B, with organ 
acc. HUI I 


WILLIAM H. Harris. The eyes of all wait upon Thee, O Lord. Introit for S.A.T.B, 
with organ. O.U.P. 6d. 


Gorpon Jacos. Concerto for Violoncello and Strings (duration 21 mins.), Piano 
Score arr. by the composer. Joseph Williams. 15s. Handel’s Theodora overture, 
freely arranged for full orch. (duration 13 mins.). Joseph Williams. Parts 15s, 
Full Score 10s. 


C.S. Lane. Ten Short Preludes and Fugues, Op. 70. For organ, in two vols. Augener, 
Unpriced. 


JoHN Lonomire. Flights of Fancy. Four miniatures for piano. Augener, 3s, 
Day Dream Dances. Six easy miniatures for piano. Augener, 3s, 


Rosin MILForD. The Daffodils, Two-part song forS. and A. with pianoace, O.U.P, 


Guy WarRACK. Tune in G. Piano Solo. Joseph Williams. 2s. 6d. 


R. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. The Bridal Day. A setting of a Masque by Ursula Wood 
with parts for dancers, mimers, singers and speaker with instrumental acc. O.U.P. 
Vocal Score 7s. 6d. A Vision of Aeroplanes. Motet for chorus and organ, 
O.U.P. Vocal Score 3s. The Cloud-capp'd Towers, Arranged by Douglas 
Guest for S.S.A.A. unace, O.U.P. 5d. Over Hill, Over Dale. Arranged by 
Douglas Guest for S.S.A.A. unacc. O.U.P. 10d. Greensleeves. Arranged for 
voice and piano from the setting in the opera Sir John in Love. O.U.P. Is, 9d. 


A. E. F. Dickinson. Bach’s Fugal Works, 280 pp. Pitman. 30s. 


No serious student of Bach or of the evolution of fugue should fail to study this 
book, though he must be prepared to encounter many oblique references and technical 
complexities which tend to make for heavy going. One hundred and fifty of Bach’s 
fugues are dealt with and Mr. Dickinson writes with great insight, especially regarding 
the two books of the “* Forty eight ’’ to which he devotes five of his chapters as well as an 
appendix on “ The London Autograph.” There is no doubt that both organist and 
pianist will find much here to renew his interest and sharpen his judgments, whilst 
the two chapters on fugue before Bach and since Bach are both provocative and illu- 
minating. 

Having said that this book is unique, both in its plan and in its range, we would 
suggest that Mr. Dickinson’s enthusiasm would be the more readily conveyed to 
normal student-readers were his style to be simpler and more consistent. To use the 
word “ prolegomenon”’ in preference to ‘* prologue,” and yet to talk of ‘* pukka” 
(a word which seems usually to be wrongly spelt) rather than * genuine,” would seem 
to be inconsistent. Then again, is it wise to assume the present generation, let alone 
the next, will know its P. G. Wodehouse (** the counter-point in Jeeves-like attendance *’) 
or its Wilde (** this smug fugue with its Bunbury standards of hypocrisy ”’) well enough 
to grasp the author’s meaning ? We must admit being ourselves a little baffled by 
such sentences as :—‘‘ inversion at the twelfth may betray the hand of Esau, but the 
kid gloves are Jacob's,” “‘ Setebos contemplates the Sprawling Caliban, How much 
more sprawling he might have been may be observed in a Pachelbel fugue-subject,” 
“*a descent in whole beats, which has an antiseptic effect on the otherwise too spotty 
semi-tonal growth,” ‘‘ fugue is not all gas and gaiters,”’ and so on. All very enter- 
taining, no doubt, but not exactly an aid to lucidity. 
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CONCERTS 


THE FIRST ORCHESTRA 
THURSDAY, MAY 31 
GOD SAVE THE QUEEN 


BRANDENBURG CONCERTO No, 3 in G major aes Bach 
CONCERTO for Viola and Orchestra Py aes th Edmund Rubbra 
John Underwood 
SYMPHONY No. 6 in C minor ; ip H Glazounow 


Conductor : Richard Austin 
Leader of the Orchestra : James Archer (Scholar) 


THURSDAY, JULY 12 


GOD SAVE THE QUEEN 
OVERTURE : Egmont Pp sis vet yer ae 2 ate ae sD Beethoven 
FANTASIA on a theme by Tailis for double stringed orchestra ... “3 ag Vaughan Williams 
CONCERTO for Cello and Orchestra uae AD bye ( oF eee age Dvorak 
Jennifer Ward Clarke, A.Rn.c.M. 





CHOREOGRAPHIC POEM: La Valse. Bt tet Rave 
Conductor : Richard Austin 
Leader of the Orchestra : Mary Remnant, A.R.c.M. 
THE SECOND ORCHESTRA 
TUESDAY, MAY 22 
GOD SAVE THE QUEEN 
OVERTURE ; La Clemenza di Tito OT ian tes oie Mozart 
CONCERTO for Cello and Orchestra ate 303 ar Elgar 
Eunice Marino, A.R.c.M. 
SYMPHONY No. 5 in E minor a1 tr ay a0 ome Tchaikovsky 
Conductor ; Harvey Phillips 
Leader of the Orchestra : Jillian Elif, 
TUESDAY, JULY 3 
GOD SAVE THE QUEEN 
BALLET music from ‘The Perfect Fool" me 3 a Holst 
SYMPHONY No, 88 in G major .., ee Haydn 
CONCERTO for Piano and Orchestra |. on on Grieg 
Neville Bower, CM. 
RHAPSODY : Espana eae at ie ae ate wae Chabrier 
Conductor ; Harvey Phillips 
Leader of the Orchestra : Barbara Rowntree 
RECITAL 
MARY CADOGAN, a.n.c.m, (Violin) 
PENELOPE SPURRELL, A.R.C.M, (Scholar) (Piano) 
MALCOLM BINNS, a.r.c.M. (Associated Board Scholar) (Piano) 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 25 
PARTITA No. 6 for Piano in E minor tos aii sts we a Sie a see Bach 
SONATA for Violin and Piano in A major (The Kreutzer)... 434 oy cn Beethoven 
VARIATIONS for Piano on a theme of Paganini, Book |... ae pee oie ate Brahms 
CHORAL AND CHAMBER CONCERT 
FRIDAY, JUNE 29 
MADRIGALS : 3) Arise, awake... nee ity Be 535 535 At one ay Morley 
b nay complaints eae oy ers aes oH mee ace «. Dowland 
c) Oh the plains... su an ays Ree a5 ax sa «+ Weelkes 
d) Sweet honey-sucking bees aon Fy wa We soy ae ny Wilbye 
e) Now let her change and spare not .., ate aed 0 Ree «.. Pilkington 
CHORAL DAN from “Gloriana” ,,. aes abn at wes a +. Benjamin Britten 
a) Time 
'b) Concord 
¢) Country girls 
Rustics and fishermen 


e) Time and concord 
BRANDENBURG CONCERTO No. 6 in B flat major nee ave a4 oat sé Bach 
Violas + Michael Bowie 
John Marshall, A.R.c.M. 
Cellos : Jennifer Ward Clarke, A.R.c.M. 
Eunice Marino, A.R.C.M. 
Sally Walker, A.R.C.M. 
Bass: Anne Lenton 
Continuo : Ronald Reah, A.R.c.M. 
“PHYLLIDA AND CORYDON,” for unaccompanied chorus ae =a5 sts E. J. Moeran 
a) Phyllida and Corydon 
5) Beauty sat bathing by a spring 
c) Phyllis inamorata 
d) Said I that Amaryllis 
e) Corydon, arise 


Conductor : Dr. Harold Darke 
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CHAMBER CONCERTS 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 2 
TOCCATA, ADAGIO AND FUGUE for Piano SS SH se Bach 


Brigid (Scholar—South Trica, 
SONATA for Clarinet and Piano in F minor af y Rvs Net Brahms 
3 ___ Colin Bradbury, A.R.c.M., . Robert. Sutherland, “AR.CM. 
QUARTET in G minor, Op. 13 aes ss Carl Nielsen 
Violins > Anthony Saltmarsh, AR.CM. 
Miguel Serrano, A.R.C.M. 
Viola: Michael Bowie 
Cello: Eunice Marino, A.R.C.M. 
“IMAGES,” Book I, for Piano Xe tee no0 on ase ate ww» Debussy 
a) Refiets dans I’eau 
6) Hommage a Rameau 
(c) Mouvement 
Sonya Hanke, a.R.c.M. (Exhibitioner—Australia) 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 9 


. 


SCHERZO for Piano in E major .. aes an Chopin 
Daryl Irvine, a. RCM. “(Associated Board Scholar—Canada) 
SEXTET for Wind and Strings i" ane John Wilks 
Oboe : Douglas Heffer, A.R.C.M. 


Clarinet ; Colin Brad bury 
Bassoon : Geoffrey Walker 
Violin: Anthony Saltmarsh, A.R.C.M, 
eos 5 Michael Bowie 
Cello : Eunice Marino, A.R.C.M. 
PIANO TRIO IN C major Brahms 
Piano Evelyn Dackers, ARC, "(Associated Board Scholar—New Zealand) 
Violin : Mary Cadogan, A.R.C.M. 
Cello: Sally Walker, A.R.c.M. 


SONGS : (2) Channel!firing vic) RE" nee Re eee, AR nce mma mre Gerald Finzi 
The chime of the sea... Yi i set tte att a «. Donald Francke 
(c) Ode du premier jour de Mai ... an sh ... Lennox Berkeley 


Donald Francke, AR.C.M 
Accompanist : panes Kirkland 
PIANO SOLOS: 3 sel in G major ... a tes ess Hh Rasa ae. 
slamey ae x ate te x0 lalak tre) 
Trevor Barnard, AR.CM. (Scholar) 


ED aa MAY 16 
ENGLISH SUITE for Piano in G mino . tee tee an Bach 
Penelope Spurrell, ARCOM, (Scholar) 
SUITE for Violin and Piano ws an Hendrtk Andrlessen 
“Anthony Saltmarsh, A.R.C. M 
Sonya Hanke, A.R.C.M. (Exhibitioner—Australia) 
SONGS: {9 To daffodils 
6) Twilight fancies 
sh Sweet Venevil Fe ven ay am) om tee ats) on 1} Delius 
d) Cradle song 
(e) Indian love song 
Joy Van Nickerk, A.R.C.M. (Associated Board Scholar— South Africa) 
Accompanist : Jean ABIDES YA A.R.CM, Atel ar) 
PIANO SOLOS : 3 Cubana (Piéces Eapagnolss)... tes toe ay) .. de Falla 
b) Los Regmiceree Coe) . ous Granados 
Khung Img Seah, A.R.C.M. (Malaya) 
VIER ERNSTE GESANGE . a tte Fe ive Brahms 
Denn es gehet dem Menschen wie dem Vieh 
Ich wandte mich und sahe an 
i O Tod, O Tod, wie bitter bist du 
Wenn {ch mit Menschen und mit Engels zungen redete 
Julian Moyle (Scholar—Australia) 
Accompanist : eater S Veal, A.R.C.M. 
SUITE for two Clarinets eet one vee eee Alan Frank 
Robert Gittings, “A.R.C.M. (Scholar) 
George Macdonald, A.R.C.M. (Canada) 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 23 
PIANO TRIO in B flat alos (The Archduke) ... one toe aoe bes a Beethoven 
Piano: Alan Rowlands, A.R.C.M. 
Violin : Miguel Serrano, ae 5 M, (Salvador) 
Cello: Diana Debes (Scholar) 
SONATA for Clarinet and Piano ... ar) os «0 «se Herbert Howells 
Gerald Bodmer (Scholar) | 
Malcolm Binns, A.R.c.M. (Associated Board Scholar) 





INTRODUCTION AND FUGAL PASSACAGLIA for Brass Sextet soe ve Lloyd Webber 
Trumpets : Donald Smith (Scholar—Canada) 
pate sh N a ad (Scholar) 
Trombones : ae Be iiows 


Michael Biddulph 
Bass Trombone : Edward Brown 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 30 
STRING QUARTET = es major, K.590 aa sos yD un] rie Mozart 
Violins : {Clive Thomas 
Miguel Serrano, A.R.C.M. (Salvador) 
Viola: Alan Sm: 
Cello,: de Michael Hayward 
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THREE FAIRY TALES for Piano au ae wee Bus a oy ase -- Medtner 
a) In B flat minor, Op. 20 No. 1 
Dia Eben Coreen 
c) In { major, Op. 26, No. 
Patricia Kendall Taylor, a.n.c.m. 
SONATA for Violin and Piano... ey rb rE ¥5 
Julie Brett (Scholar) 


26 ot Jes oar Elgar 
Daryl Irvine, A.n.c.m. (Associated Board Scholar—Canada) 


POEM for Flute and Piano .., ia Ls Ay aay Tn Charles Griffes 
Gerald Humel (United States) 

5 Barry Cabena, A.R.C.M. (Australia) ; 

SCHERZO for Piano in B flat minor _... ee Chopin 


Jennifer Belk, A.R.c.st. (Scholar) 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 6 


SONATA for Violin and Piano in C minor ie oH one a3 on fee Fas Grieg 
Clive Thomas, Ian Lake (Scholar) 
PIANO SOLOS: os Intermezzo, Op. 118, No. 1 
b) Capriccio, Op. 76, No. 2 je oes 0 7s ree AH Brahms 
(c) Capriccio, Op. 116, No. 3 
Dolores Jerde (United States) 
SONATA for Viola and Piano gat aes via is ave £4, ay ss Frank Merrick 
Brenda Stillwell, Eileen Broster, A.R.C.M. 


WIND QUINTET, Op. 43... is ae i ia aa ae ees st ose Nielsen 
Flute : Christopher Hyde-Smith (Scholar) 
Oboe : Douglas Heffer, a.n.c.m. 
Clarinet : Colin Bradbury, A.n.c.M, 
Bassoon : Geoffrey Walker 
Horn ‘ James Eastham, a.n.c.m. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 13 


SONATA for Violin and Piano in D minor ga ay coe apy wes sas Sen Brahms 
Averil Carmalt Jones 
Carmen Scarfe, A.r.c.M. (Chile) 
BALLADE for Piano in G minor “ 


SONATA for Clarinet and Piano 


oe a ay ay) Chopin 

Tan Lake, A.R,c.M,. (Scholar) 
Af AY ai try tes H. Proctor Gregg 
Alison Marshall, a.R.c.M. 


Sally Seddon, a.p.c.M. (Scholar) 
STRING QUARTET in D minor os fs ey) aT ny ive aK ise Mozart 
Violins Julie Brett (Scholar) 
Sheila Nelson, A.R.c.M. (Associated Board Scholar) 
Viola: Ruth Unna, a.r.c.m. (Scholar) ... 
Cello; Fleur Burry, A.R.C.M. (New Zealand) 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27 


SONATA for Violin and Piano in A minor sev x) a1 ss te5 
Norma Jones (Scholar), Jean Matthews, a.k.c.M, 
FANTASY-SONATA for Clarinet and Piano (in one movement) ae oes John Ireland 
George MacDonald (Sereda) John Wilks (Scholar) 
4S aly 


. Beethoven 





SONATA for Violin and Piano in B flat major, K.4 ate tas Mozart 
Sheila Nelson, A.R.c.M. (Associated Board Scholar) 
Linda Milholland, A.R.c.M. (Exhibitioner) 
BRANDENBURG CONCERTO No. 5 in D major oe oie Bach 
Flute : Robert Dawes 
Violin : Gillian Radcliffe (Scholar) 
Harpsichord : Penelope Spurrell, A.R.C.M. (Scholar) 
jolin : Julie Brett (Scholar) 
Viola; Ruth Unna, A.Rr.c.m. (Scholar) 
Cello : Dori Furth (Scholar) 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 4 


PIANO SOLO: Chaconne... ; 


an se at on a sce ant $58 Bach-Busoni 
Evelyn Dackers, A.R.C.M, (Associated Board Scholar—New Zealand) 


SONATA for Cello and Piano in F major ts on exe Brahms 
Jennifer Ward Clarke, a.R.c.M. 
Daryl Irvine, A.R.c.M, (Associated Board Scholar—Canada) 
QUINTET for Piano and Strings ae at RE ay: op Fauré 


Piano: Gordon Stewart 
Violins : Mary Cadogan, a.r.c.M. 
Sally Tudge, A.R.c.M. 
Viola: Jill Booth 
Cello; Mavis Masters, A.R.c.M. 
SONATINA for Piano «ue a5 = cob ses John Ireland 


Jean Matthews, A.R.c.M. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 11 


STRING QUARTET No. 1 ... sae ‘oS “xe San ae AL 
Violins : Brigid Ranger (Scholar—South Africa) 
Julie Brett (Scholar) 
Viola: Michael Bowie 
Cello: Jennifer Ward Clarke, A.R.c.M. 
VARIATIONS on a theme of Haydn for two pianos ... af mee See ae Ber Brahms 
Joan Beasley, A.R.c.M. 
Evelyn Dackers, a.R.c.M. (Associated Board Scholar—New Zealand) 


Bloch 
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The Opera School and Opera Orchestra presented “* Comedy on the Bri " by Marti d* 
Conspirators "’ by Schubert on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, June 20, 5s ee > 1936, at. 5.30, = 
Opera tn ome Act by Robanal Miia from eke) Ooekity YEE 
jpera in one Act by lav Martinu from the y VW. K. Klicpura. lish version by Walt 
Schmolka. Scenery and Costumes by Gloria WelsePlcken Si pa a 
Production by Arnold Matters 
Characters in order of appearance : 


: Wed. ass Irene Hillebrantd 
Josephine... <e “a3 aes aoe wis cc ae Thurs, tte cts Uli Schocken 
ae an a Rea 

ed. ae ee ack Chorley 

The Enemy Sentry wee aes aa: 332 “ee eve Thurs. and Fri... Gaoteen bation 
iuhelPriend|y Sentry) aa fi . es ne * Wed. and Fri. ...Bromley Barkwith 
Eric Stannard 


The Brewer ace ans OC ak aNG as 
John (the Fisherman, Josephine's fiancé) nee a0 <5% Pr 
Eva (the Brewer's wife) 


Thurs. Sia <u 
Wed. and Fri, 53 Eric Stannard 
Thurs. ee ...Bromley Barkwith 
Pes ate ee Julian Moyle 
Wed. and Thurs. ... Nina Fullam 
rr mt ..» Pamela Jennings 
a , Wed. TY « Geoffrey Barton 
a a oe Thurs, and Fri... Jack Chorley 
. Time ; Middle XIX Century. 
Scene ; The action takes place in a Central European country, which is at war with its neighbouring state, 

The opera opens during a period of uneasy truce between the opposing armies. 


“THE CONSPIRATORS ” 

“ Singspiel " in one act by Franz Schubert. Words by I. F. Castelli. English Words by George Barker 
and Humphrey Trevelyan. Scenery and Costumes by Gloria Welby-Fisher after the Bayeux Tapestry. 
Production by Powell Lloyd 

Characters in order of singing : 


The Schoolmaster 


nin ave ate ih Jack Chorley 
Wed. and Thurs, ... Valerio Tams 
Fri. ane «.» Irene Hillebrandt 
Wed. and Thurs... Martha Lamb 
Fri, at an Uli Schocken 
Wed. and Thurs, ... Joan Davies 
ri. tie «. Sylvia Franklin 


Ben (Count Heribert's squire) ... 
Bella (maid to the Countess) 


Helene (Astolf's wife)... an uy XC Ree an 


Countess Ludmilla ate tis vee aa on on 


Luitgarde (Garold's wife) ey aKa ies aes AD AD aks “AG Pamela Jenning 
Camilla (Friedrich's Wife) is AY: aes 3) TO Peeper ya ase ER euany 

< ; ‘ed, an TT, 4) ric Garrett 
Count Heribert von Ludenstein co + oat ae Fri. et Bromley Barkwith 
Astolf von Reisenberg ... ate fis Nae nae A a art ane .» Geoflrey Barton 


Julian Moyle 


Garold yon Nummen 
isn Bric Stannard 


Freidrich von Trausdorf «as sas De 
Chorus of Ladies : 


Joan Davies, Sylvia Franklin, Irene Hillebrandt, Martha Lamb, Shirley Levy, Elizabeth Robertson, 
Uli Schocken, Valerie Tams. 
Chorus of Knights : 
Bromley Barkwith, Eric Garrett, Patrick Hooley, Gwilym Lloyd, Raymond Lowrie, Sicuw Loon Tan, 
Servants and Pages : 
Sylvia Hunter, Anne Steele, Daphne Gill, Joy Van Nickerk, 

Time and Scene :; The action takes place in a Crusader's Castle at the time of the Crusades, 

Ignaz Castelli fashioned this ‘* Singspiel " from two Comedies by Aristophanes and published it with 
an invitation that it should be set to music. Schubert eagles the challenge, but did not live to hear his 
work performed. It was first given at the Stadttheater at Frankfurt-am-Main in 1861, thirty-three years 
after his death. 

It is usually given in one Act, but a break can casily be made half-way through this work, as has been 


done in these performances. 


Conducted by: RICHARD AUSTIN 
Leader of the Orchestra: Anthony Saltmarsh 
tage Director: Pauline Elliott 
Stage Manager : Ann Newton 
The scenery painted by Gloria Welby-Fisher an built at The Royal College of Music by Peter Collier. 
Costumes made in the Opera School Wardrobe under the supervision of Pauline Elliott. 
Lighting for ‘‘ Comedy on the Bridge" by Eric Wolfensohn, 


DRAMA 


A performance by The Drama Class in the Parry Theatre on Friday, July 13, 1956, at 5,30, of “ Nine 
Till Six,” by Aimée and Philip Stuart. 
“NINE TILL SIX" 


By Aimée and Philip Stuart 
Characters in the order of their appearance 
ay “a8 bey ip Ann Steele 
Vis igs an Anne Newton 
iri ng Margaret Turner 
Daphne Gill 
Hilary Smithers 
Gwynncth Jenkins 
ay Morag Durie 
. Joy van Nickerk 
ON eos Wright 
Lorna Shepherdson 
oH ode Shirley Rush 
an ... Janet Edmonds 
ise Elizabeth Robertson 


Judy (@ Mannequin) ae 5 7 7 aoe 71 nee Hunter 
Helen (a Mannequin) ... are of a0 YY, £63 see hie oD oira Erksine 
M’selle (Head ofa Workroom) 8 ey me cg) tee 1 Wee «» Joy van Nickerk 


Mrs. Pembroke (Proprietress) 0 
Miss Roberts (Millinery Saleswoman) ay ote 
Freda (Stock-keeper in the Dressmaking. 0) 
Gracie Abbot (an Apprentice) 4 et ee AO 
Mrs. Abbot (Gracie’s Mother) bas =) 
Clare Pembroke (Mrs. Pembroke's Daughter) 
Daisy nee enn pas oe: An aoe 
Gwiadys Bee ys 20 
Lady Avonlaye (Bridgit's Mother) 
Bridgit Penarth (an Apprentice) 
Violet... AD £9 oa 
Carry (Head Packer) 

Beatrice (a Mannequin) 
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NEW STUDENTS AND RE-ENTRIES—SEPTEMBER, 1956 


Ainsworth, Judith fanaa 
Alcantara, Ester (Phillipines) 
Almeda, Severina (Phillipines) 
Anderson, Dorothy (Belvedere) 
Angier, Albert (Brightlingsea) 
pariony Alphonso (Singapore) 
Arwyn-Evans, Joan (Cardi 


Barlow, Brian (Birmingham) 
Bean, Gillian ¢ kerne) 
Bechervaise, Valerie (Sidcup) 
Belcher, John (Chelsfield) 
Belikov, Helen (London) 
Benson, Dennis (London) 
Bhagat, Lolita (Bombay) S. 
Binns, Patricia Bradford) 
Brown, Sheila (London) 
Busch, Nicholas (London) S, 


Camden, Anthony (London) S. 
Cameron, Jane (Cleethorpes) 
Canham, Robert (Shirley, 

Chen, Joyce (Canada) 

Cheney, Isabel (Sevenoaks) 
Choo, Hwee felpgspore) 
Clarke, Julie (Christchurch N.Z.) 
Clarke, Laura (Gloucester) 
Clothier, Carol (London) 

Cole, Elmer (Bromley) 

Cooper, Julie (London) 

Cooper, Maurcen (Twickenham) 
Corner, Valerie (Stockton) 
Cozens, Dorothy (Dorchester) 
Currie, Constance (Glasgow) 


Davies, Brenda (Wrexham) S, 
Dean ingens ¢ ingswood) 
Dowdall, Sally (Richmond) 
Druce, Robert (hbervatwytb) Ss. 
Drucker, Nina (London) 
Dunn, Napier (Capetown) S. 


Ellis, David (cone) 
Ellis, Susan Vani 

Erskine, Elizabeth saaae} 
Evans, Lawrence ( hondda 


Florey, Patricia (Salisbury) 
Fox, Roger (Croydon) 
Francis, Sarah (London) S, 
Freeman, Anthea (Cheltenham) 


Galway, James (Belfast) 
Garton, Rosemary (Lincoln) 
Gascoigne, David ( rowborough) 
Godsell, David (Trowbridge) 
Goldsborough, Valeric 
(Rotherham) 
Goodger, Derek (Hoddesdon) 
Greening, Christopher (London) 
Gregory, Pauline (Rotherham) 
Griffith-Edwards, Patricia 
(Parkstone) 
Griffiths, Elizabeth (Worcester) 
Griswell, eattrey ‘olchester) 
Gritton, Robin (Reigate) 


Hall, Sylvia (Wakefield) 
Hardwick, Peter (Wakefield) 
Harmer, Louisa ( ickmansworth) 
Haynes, Grace 

(Shreveport, U.S.A.) 
Heck, Ella (Regina, Canada) 
Henson, Virginia (London) 
Holman, Michael (Sandwich) 
Hosking, Pamela (Heswall) 


Johnson, Jean (Cheam) 
Jones, John (Arthog) 


Keetch, Maureen (Nottingham) 
Kelly, Molly (Barking) 
Koyte, Elizabeth (London) 

» Derrell (Wanganui, N.Z.) 
King, ara (Fleet) 
Kingswood, Peter tad 

ridge Wells) 

Knee, Judith eg 


Knowler, Sheila Gon Abbey) 
Knussen, Sylvia (Stockport) 


" (Grpresy id, N.Z.) 
Leontides, Lucy (Cyprus 
Lumsden, Ronald (Dundee) S. 
Lunt, Jeannette (Liverpool) 


MacLennan, Barbara (Shanklin) 
McKeown, Joan (London) 
McNeil, Pamela (Blackwood) 
Martin, Margaret (Falmouth) 
Melliard, David (London) 
Miller, Peter (Ilford) 

Miller, Susan (Horsham) 
Morley, Gwyneth (Forest Row) 
Murray, Neil (Birmingham) 


Noakes, Gillian (Tonbridge) 


Partridge, Ian (Bexhill-on-Sea) 
Payne, Donald (New York) 
Peri, William (London) S. 
Poles, Anthony (Colchester) 
Porter, Muriel (Hatfield) 
Purdy, Jill (London) 


Randall, Margaret (Maidstone) 
Rayson, Julia (Headington) S. 
Rendall, Mary (London) 
Richards, Mervyn (Watford) 
Roberts, Susan (Ilford) 
Robinson, Evelyn (Cockermouth) 
Rolfe, Jane (Hindhead) 


Salter, Susan (Neath) 
Sebastian, Rita (Phillipines) 
Shamir, Gideon (Tel Aviv) 
Smith, Donald C 

(New Hampshire, U.S.A.) 
Smith, Peter (London) 
Smith, Una (Nottingham) 
Smith, Vivien (Cheam) 
Sprague, Marian (Hatfield) 
Stephenson, Jenifer 

(Johannesburg) 


Talbot, Marion (Totnes) 

Tan, Eileen (Malacca) 

Taylor, Margaret (London) 
Thompson, Sally (Beckenham) 
Thornett, David (Bristol 
Tomalin, Michael (Rothley) 
Tunks, Michele (Macclesfield) 
Tutt, David (Hitchin) 


Vikitsreth, Jane (Thailand) 


Walshaw, Joan (Redcar) 
Warner, Sally (London) 
Webster, Margaret (Consett) 
Westlake, Donald (London) S. 
White, Désirée (Worcester) 
Williams, John A. freaon) 
Williams, John C. (London) 
Williams, OU thy Tydan 
erthyr Ly 
Wise, Denis (Shen trig Ss. 
Witte, Margaret (London) 
Wood, Rhona (Romiley) 
Wright, Desmond (London) 


Yu, C. (Singapore) 
Young, Rosemary (Glasgow) 


RE-ENTRIES 


Askew, Antony (East Molesey) 
Chapman, John (Birmi 
Danby, Nicholas (London) 
Draper, David (Chorley Wood) 
Gribble, David (Reading) S. 
Hughes, Michael (Halesowen) 
Jordan, Colin enham) 
Rees, Gaynor (Radnor) S. 
immer, Norman (Chester) 
Wells, Norman (Bradford) 
Wright, Mervyn (Reigate) 
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A.R.C.M. EXAMINATION RESULTS 1956 


The following R.C.M. Students were successful : 


Section I. 
PIANOFORTE (Performing)— 


Barker, Kenneth 
Cummings, Julian Loxley 
Goldsborough, Valerie 
Jerde, Delores Elaine 
Kelly, Bryan 


Section II. 
PIANOFORTE (Teaching)— 


Bacon, Mavis Grace 
Barker, Kenneth 
Beaumont, Violet Rachael 
Berry, Margaret Ethel Priscilla 
*Bishop, Morwen 

Buchanan, Katharine it 


er Helen Ann 
Day, Alys Christine 
Diana Lesley 
Edmunds, Janet Ward 
Hart, Margaret Laurie 
*Jackson, Valerie Christine 
Kendall-Taylor, Patricia 
Nees, Margaret 
*Roth, Erika 
Salmon, Sylvia Gowan 
Searle, Audrey Agard 
Shaw, Pauline Winifred 
Twiner, Donald Anthony 
Waugh, Maria 
Whittaker, Iris Constance 
*Wilkinson, Pamela Rosemary 
Wilson, Wendy Anne 


raig 


Secrion I. 


PrANorortTeE (Performing)}— 


Knight, Jacqueline 
Nees, Margaret 


JULY 


Section IV. 
ORGAN (Performing)— 
Duro, Stephen poten 
rek John 


Moon, 
Willmore, Alan Charles 


SeEcTION VY. 


STRINGED INSTRUMENTS (Perform- 


ing)— 
Violin— 


Archer, James Anthon: 
Cummings, Julian Loxley 
Jones, Norma 

Serrano, Miguel Eliseo 


Section VI, 


STRINGED INSTRUMENTS (TEACH- 


ing)— 


Violin— 


Archer, James Anthony 

Blewitt, Maureen 

Carmalt-Jones, Averil 
*Worthy, Mary 


SEPTEMBER 


Section II, 


PIANOFORTE (Teaching)— 


*Cobb, Peter George 
Evans, Bronwen Elisabeth 


Pemberton, Belinda Mary 
Lutter, Peter Fforde 
Marflitt, Joy 


Pass in Optional Written Work 


Section VIII. 


Winp InsTRUMENTS (Performing)— 
Flute— 
*Humel, Gerald Richard 


Clarinet— 
*Weeks, John Ralph 


Bassoon— 
Palmer, Elizabeth Ann 


Trumpet— 
Jones, Eric Jeffrey 


Trombone— 
Wise, David Archer 


Section IX, 


Stnaino (Performing) — 


Allen, Maureen 
Duffus, Sarah Marilyn 
*Edmunds, Janet Ward 
Hunter, Sylvia Ann 
Reid, Lesley Elizabeth 


ECTION X, 
SINGING (Teaching)— 
Ross, Jennifer Fiona 


SEcTION XIV, 
GENERAL MUSICIANSHIP— 
Eastham, James 


Section VI, 
STRINGED INSTRUMENTS (Teach- 
Ng) 
Violin— 
Warner, Sally 
Violoncello— 
Grogan, Sheila Margaret, 


JUNIOR EXHIBITIONERS’ CONCERTS 


PIANO SOLO : Octave Study 


SATURDAY, JULY 14 


“John Gale 


PIANO SOLO : Scherzo from Sonata in A major 


PIANO SOLO : Sonatina in C 
VIOLIN SOLO : 


PIANO SOLO : Prelude in D flat 
PIANO SOLO : Clair de lune 
BASSOON SOLO 


Indian Canzonetta 


Marion Salt 
“Jane Meerapfel 
“Miriam, Morley 

Piano : Diana Becken 
” Sonia Levy 


Christine Castaldini 
: Introduction and Allegro Spiritoso ... ap 


Victor Jordan 


PIANO SOLO : Nocturne from Chants Polonais 
PIANO SOLO : Impromptu in A flat 
PIANO SOLO : Ballade in G minor 


Albert Angier 
THE “‘B" DIVISION OF THE ORCHESTRA : Sinfonietta in D (Allegro) . 
Conductor : E. Leyshon 


Diana McIntosh 
“Stephen Cooper 


Moscheles 
Beethoven 
Kabalevsky 
Dyorak 


Chopin 

ws» Debussy 

« Senalllé arr. by Howard Parker 
Choptn-Liszt 

Schubert 

Brahms 


Morart 
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MONDAY, JULY 16 


DUETS for Two Pianos 
b) La Boulangére 


xs J'ai fait voler mon cerf volant 


John Lill and Anthony Hose 


PIANO CONCERTO in A major (/st movement) 


Mary Lambert 


VIOLIN SONATA in G major (/st movement) 
PIANO SOLO : Berceuse 


Charles Gregory and Gwilym Beechey 


Jos aes eas =a Inghelbrecht 
0 ave a5 ast Mozart 
Brahms 

aot Chopin 


Dorothy Anderson 


PIANO QUARTET in E flat (1s movement) 


Bas Mozart 


Michael McMenemy, Ian White, Howard Gough, Anthea Nield ” 
THE CHOIR : 1} Early before the day doth spring ay Ses Henry Youll 
b) Love learns by laughing... i. ase aie wae avs Thomas Morley 
} Hy In spring every creature delights Henry Purcell 
) In vain the amorous flute and soft guitar xe Henry Purcell 
Conductor : M. Humby 

DUETS for Flute and Guitar ; 

) wy, asa oer 535 John Dowland 


i) Allemande and Galliarde 


Andante 


DUET for Two Pianos : Romance .., 


Christopher David and John Williams 


Kaspar Fiirstenau 


ay aa Rachmaninov 


Jean Phillips and Diana Weetch 


REQUIEM for Three Cellos ... 


Howard Gough (Surrey), Joan ‘McKeown, Alison Howard- Lucy - 


Popper 


Piano : John Lambe: 
‘Gwily m ’ Beechey 


PIANO SOLO ; Rhapsody in E flat .. 


CONCERTO for Oboe and String Orchestra Cntroulle tion hy Allegro) 


the Sis er) 50 Brahms 


Cimarosa arr, A. Benjamin 


Soloist : Sarah Francis 
THREE PIECES for Orchestra— 
a) Humoresque Tschaikowsky arranged 
b) Romance .., «»  Maykapar by 
(c) Plyaska Napravnik J} Stephen Dodgson 


Conductor ; Stephen Dodgson 


PRIZES AND AWARDS—SUMMER TERM, 1956 


The Director has approved the following awards : 
Tagore Gold Medals ; Mary Remnant, Colin Bradbury 


PIANOFORTE ‘ 
Chappell Medal and Peter Morrison Prize : 
alcolm Binns 

Hopkinson Gold Medal and Norris Prize : 
Sonya Hanke 

Hopkinson Silver Medal and Marmaduke Barton 
Prize ; Ian Lake 

Ellen Maric Curtis Prize (Women) : Not Awarded 


SINGING 

Clara Butt Awards: Sylvia Franklin, Eric 
Garrett, Laura Murray, Sylvia Davies 

Henry Leslic Prize : Eria Stannard 

Henry Blower Prize (Men) : Donald Francke 

Giulia Grisi Prize (Women) : Gwynneth Jenkins 

Chilver Wilson Prize : Joy Van Nickerk 

Chilver Wilson Prize : Mary Erskine 


VIOLIN 

Howard Prize ; Clive Thomas 

W. H, Reed Prize : Norma Jones 
Stanley Blagrove Prize : Brigid Ranger 
Nachez Prize : Sheila Nelson 

VIOLA 

Lesley Alexander Prize : John Marshall 
Gibson Prize : Alan Smyth 
VIOLONCELLO 

Geoffrey Tankard Prize ; Jenny Ward-Clarke 
Stern Prize ; Diana Debes 

WIND INSTRUMENTS 

Council Prize ; Gerald Bodmer 

Arthur Somervell Prize : : Robert Gittings 
Manns Prize ; Douglas Heffer 

Council Prize : Stanley Woods 
COMPOSITION 

Farrar Prize : Ronald Reah 


CONDUCTING 
Stier Prize : Jacob Franck 


ORGAN 

Haigh Prize ; Harry Cabena 

Parratt Prize : Clement McWilliam 
OPERA 

Harry Reginald Lewis Prize : Eric Stannard 


Ellen Shaw Williams Prize : David Rowlands 
Dannreuther Prize ; Malcolm Binns 

Paver Prize : Kathryn Schramm 

Borwick Prize : Eileen Broster 

Herbert Sharpe Prize : Audrey Cooper 
McEwen Prize ; Odette Ra 

Ellen Marie Curtis Prize (V Waman)ii Joan Pieters 


Henry Blower Prize: Divided: Jeanette Hill, 
Set Wright 

Dorothy Silk Prize : John Barkwith 

London Musical Society Prize : Anne Steele 

Dan Price Prize : Elizabeth Robertson 

Pownall Prize( Men) : Julian Moyle 


Dove Prize : Peter Wilde 
Dove Prize : Frances Mason 
Beatrice Montgomerie Prize : Julian Cummings 


Geoffrey Tankard Prize : Michael Bowie 
Scholefield Prize : Dori Furth 


James Prize : John Weeks 
Oliver Dawson Prize : Coral Scott 
Council Prize : Elizabeth Bayliss 


Sullivan Prize : Derek Healey 
Ricordi Prize (Miniature Scores) : Donald Elliott 


Stuart Prize : Peter Cobb 


Ricordi Opera Prize (Vocal Score): Irene 
lebrandt 
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COBBETT CHAMBER MUSIC COMPETITION 


Composers > 

Second Prize Divided: Derek Healey, Gerald Humel 

Performers : 

First Prize a Anthony Saltmarsh, Michael Bowie, William Yeates Hurlstone Prize : Patricia 

Sopa tee abe Brett, Sheila Nelson, Ruth eye bantaaing ss ak oe 
Unna, Fleur Burry Lady Maud Warrender Award : Henry E, Brooks 


BOMBS, BULLETS—AND MUSIC IN CYPRUS 


Thirty-seven young Cypriot musicians, Greek, Turkish and Armenian, out of 
forty-nine entered for the 1956 summer written (theory) examination of the Associated 
Board of the Royal Schools of Music have passed, the Cyprus Department of Education 
recently announced. Music examinations by the Board’s representatives have been 
held in Cyprus since 1950 and Cypriot interest in music has grown fast during the past 
six years. In 1950 the practical examination attracted only twenty individual and 
twenty-five children’s choirs. This year there were 160 individual and 380 children’s 
school choir entries. For the written examinations of 1950 there were seven entries. 
Last year eighty-six entered for the two examinations and this year forty-nine for the 
summer examination alone. 


The Board’s 67th annual report reveals a most interesting fact about choir singing 
in Cyprus. In 1955, twenty-five Commonwealth countries entered young musicians 
for the Board’s examinations. Only six of them—Cyprus, India, Kenya, Singapore, 
Ceylon and Hong Kong—entered school choirs. Of these, Cyprus led by the over- 
whelming margin of 327 choirs to thirteen for India, five for Kenya, three for Singapore, 
and one each for Ceylon and Hong Kong. 


Terrorism and the resultant closing of scores of Cyprus schools through unruliness 
in 1956 haye severely hampered musical progress in Greek-Cypriot schools. Before 
the 1956 choir examinations, 126 Greek-Cypriot schools had entered 312 choirs. 
Through many schools closing, only forty-two choirs could be examined, That 
meant that instead of approximately 10,000 children being examined, only about 1,000 
appeared in choir groups of twenty-five or thirty. Additionally, the closings meant 
that a further 20,000 children who would not have been chosen to represent their schools 
in choirs, but were nevertheless taking singing, have been deprived of regular singing 
classes. 


Of the 380 choirs entered for examinations in 1956, fifty-four were from Turkish- 
Cypriot schools. Two withdrew, fifty-two were examined, and fifty passed. Four 
Maronite (Lebanese-Cypriot) choirs entered and all passed, and one Armenian school 
entered three choirs all of which were successful. Of seven Secondary School choirs 
entered, four passed and three withdrew. 


Since 1950 examiners of the Associated Board visiting Cyprus have reported 
enthusiastically on the musical standards they encountered there. In 1952 Dr. Thomas 
Fielden wrote : “In a few years’ time, as a result of all this music-making, there will 
probably be a choral society in every village.” In 1953 Mr. Michael Head wrote that 
the tone standard in Cyprus was “ good, fresh and vital, reflecting the sunshine of the 
island.” In 1954, the year before terrorism struck Cyprus, Mr. Hector McCurrach, 
in his memories of Cyprus, written from Harrow School, declared : ‘‘ A movement of 
high value is established ; it will grow and grow, and will have an increasingly important 
influence on the cultural life of Cyprus.’ Last year, Mr. John Tatam declared : 
“* a far-reaching training in music has been going on during the past six years in Cyprus.” 


MR. STAMMERS’ PRESENTATION FUND 


Mr. Ernest Stammers is leaving College at the end of this term after fifty-three 
years of devoted service under four Directors. He served as Clerk to the Union for 
fifteen years, from 1931 to 1946. Would those of his many friends wishing to contribute 
to his parting present please send their donations to the Hon. Secretary, R.C.M. Union 
(marked Mr. Stammers’ Presentation Fund) before the end of March, 1957, 
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CROSSWORD Set le ee tT B. a 
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1. Well nope Ge (3 +5 +5) 

8, Two carly musical notes or the 
motorist’s friend, (2) 

9, Pebeated repetition or tailless dog. 


( 

Il. Concordant. (8) 

13. Unmusical barbarian. (3) 

14, Half ossified tube of sounding 
brass. (8) 

16. Nota magnum opus. (8) 

18. Nearly qualified. (3) 

20. A round and friendly chap. (6 +4) 

24, Together, some and in French. (4) 

26. Nothing short of a composition 
for solo instrument with orchestral 
accompaniment. 

30. Of high rank and a_ gentleman 
to the end. (7) 

33. Pure gold an alternative. (2) 

34, Initially Christian Union or Coppery 
chemical formula. (2) 

35. Cri de coeur. (2) 

36. Fast for the greater part but slowly 
altogether. (5) 

38. Paris underground without you 
for measuring musical time. (9 

40. Quiet please ! (2) 

41. A strange noise. (3) 

42. Regal in one way. (5) 

43, Irishman, Greek god and I make 
much noise. (7) 

46. Same as 33 across. (2) 

47, The man is obvious in this com- 
poser. (11) 


Aga 
AX 
“ace 







aman 


oc 
a 


mF [ot 
CE Ce 
Jemnneeonee © 


Something to ee ely of. (3 +5 +7) 

. Some birds sing but not this one. (3) 

. The lot, unmusically speaking. (5) 

Can end with farewell for a choral 

work. (7) 

Music hath charms but not always 

here. 

Come again. (4) 

Has the trombonist struck ? 

(4+4+4+3 +4) 

10. (See 13 across) Either way a vandal. 
3) 


MD wo BYE 


11. A nuance to you. (3) 

12. A hundred makes a small company 
with nothing. (2) 

15. A member of the feathered tribe. (4) 

17. Auricular organ. (3 

19. Colloquially rather smart. (4) 

21 and 43. Good and heavy for a sound 
result. (3 and 

22. Is this the right pitch? (3) 

23. Hear a composer here. (5) 

25. Fully qualified. (4) 

27. Raw material for gold but not 
notes. (3) 

28. Heedless of grammar I say “It’s 
me” (3) 

29. Time gentlemen please. (5) 

31. ‘“* Annie get your —”’ (3) 

32. A latin name. 

37. An Associate of the Royal Academy 
and it will make acrown. (5) 

39 and 45. Nobis 

44. Oh my ! (3) 
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ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC UNION 
FOUNDED 1906 


President : SIR ERNEST BULLOCK, 
Hon. Secretary : Miss PHytuis CAREY Foster. 
Assistant Hon. Secretary : Mrs. MORTIMER HARRIS. 
Hon. Treasurer : Mr. Harry Srusss. 
Editor of R.C.M. Magazine : Mr. Epwin BEensow. 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, R.C.M. Union Loan Fund : Miss UrsutA GALE, 
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Miss DOROTHEA ASPINALL Mr. HusBert DAWKES Miss DIANA McVrAGH 
Mr. RALPH NICHOLSON Miss HELEN Just Miss VERONICA MANSFIELD 
Mr. ARTHUR ALEXANDER Mr. RICHARD RUSSELL Mrs, Osborne PEASGOOD 
Mr. GORDON CLINTON Mr. Eric SHILLING Miss PHOEBE WALTERS 


Miss HILDA KLEIN 


The Society consists of past and present pupils, the Officers of the College, and 
others invited by the Committee to become Members. Its principal object is to 
strengthen the bond between present and former pupils of the College, Its activities 
include an Annual “‘ At Home ”’ at the College in the summer, and an Annual General 
Meeting in the Autumn Term. 


The Subscription for present pupils of the College is 8s. 6d. per annum, All past 
pupils and others pay 10s. 6d. per annum, except Members residing outside the 
British Isles, who will pay 7s. 6d. The financial year commences on September 1. 


The Union Office (Room 45) is open for business and enquiries on Tuesday 
and Friday afternoons from 2 p.m. to 4 p.m. 


The R.C.M. Magazine (issued once a term) and the List of Members’ Names 
and Addresses (issued periodically) are included in the annual subscription to the 
Union. 


A Loan Fund is available for the benefit of Union Members only. 


THE R.C.M. MAGAZINE 
FOUNDED 1904 


A Journal for past and present students and friends of the Royal College of 
Music and official organ of the R.C.M, Union. 


“ The letter killeth, but the Spirit giveth life.” 


Editor : Mr. Epwin Bensow. 
Hon. Secretary : Miss DIANA MCVEAGH. 


Committee : 


Mr. ANDREW BOHMAN Mr. DONALD FRANCKE 
Mr. GRAHAM CARRITT Dr. HERBERT HOWELLS 
Miss JOAN CHISSELL Mr. FRANK Howes 
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PROVISIONAL CONCERT FIXTURES 
CHRISTMAS TERM, 1956 


It is hoped to keep to the following scheme, although it may be 
necessary to alter or cancel any concert, even without notice. 


First Week 
WEDNESDAY, Sept. 19, at 5.30 
Recital 
Second Week 


WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 26, at 5.30 
Chamber Concert 


Third Week 


WEDNESDAY, Oct, 3 at 5.30 
Chamber Concert 


Fourth Week 


WEDNESDAY, Oct. 10, at 5.30 
Chamber Concert 


Fifth Week 


TuespAy, Oct. 16, at 5,30 
Second Orchestra 


WebnEsbDAY, Ocr. 17, at 5.30 
Chamber Concert 


Sixth Week 


WEDNESDAY, Oct, 24, at 5.30 
Chamber Concert 


Seventh Week 


WEDNESDAY, Oct, 31, at 5.30 
Chamber Concert 


Eighth Week 


WEDNESDAY, Nov. 7, at 5.30 
Chamber Concert 


*THURSDAY, Nov. 8, at 3 
The President’s Concert 


Ninth Week 


WEDNESDAY, Nov. 14, at 5.30 
Chamber Concert 


Tenth Week 


WEDNESDAY, Nov. 21, at 5.30 
Chamber Concert 


Fripay, Nov. 23, at 5.30 
Choral and Chamber Concert 


Eleventh Week 


Tuespay, Nov. 27, at 5.30 
Second Orchestra 


WEDNESDAY, Nov. 28, at 5.30 
Chamber Concert 


Twelfth Week 


WEDNESDAY, Dec. 5, at 5.30 
Chamber Concert 


THURSDAY, DEC. 6, at 5.30 
First Orchestra 


Admission is free to all performances but tickets will be required for November 8. 


*It is regretted that subscribers’ current tickets cannot give admission to this 
concert, Every effort will be made to allocate ONE ticket for each subscriber if applica- 


tion is made before October 26. 


H. V. ANSON, Registrar. 
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